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tenable for one year, but renewable for two years further. 
ie appointment will be made, not on the results of examination, but 
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after of 'y and other evidence. Every holder 
of a Fell hip will be d to devote his time to the prosecution of 
some special study approved t by the Council. 


Further particulars may be obtai lication to Principal 





of the Or ising Committees for the several Sections will be 
held a and Authors are requested to give notice of their intention to 


offer Papers. G. GRIFFITH, Acting Secretary, 
Harrow, Middlesex. 


Roerat SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22, at 8. 


A PAPER will be read by C. F. KEARY, Esq., on = GENUINE 
and the SPURIOUS in the EDDAIC MYTHOLOGY—Panr 1 


W. S. W. — See. R.S.L. 


HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


The THIRD ANNUAL MEE TING ¥ will be held at 22, ALBEMARLE 
STREET, PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY, the 22ND JUNE, 1881, at 
4.30 o clock P.M, 
The Right Honourable EARL BEAUCIIAMP, F.S.A., President 

of the Society, in the Chair, 


for Non-Members of the Society may be obtained of 
G. L. GOMME, Hon, Secretary. 
3 » Park-villas, Castlenau, 1 Barnes, S.W. 


Royar ACADEMY of ARTS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that th the President and Council will pro- 
ceed to ELECT, on TUESDAY, JULY 19, TWO TURNER ANNUITANTS 
and TWO COOKE ANNUITANTS. Applicants for the Turner Annuities, 
which are of the value of £50 each, must be Artists of repute in need of aid 
through the unvoidable failure of professional employment or other causes, 
Annuitants for the Cooke Annuities, which are of the value of £30 each, 
must be Painters in Oil or Water-Colours, not less than sixty years of age, 
and in distress from age, sickness, or some a, cause.—Forms of appli- 
cation can be i by letter add “THE SECRETARY,” Royal 
Academy of Arts, ———w W. They must ite filled in and returned on or 
before Tuesday, July 12:h. 
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termed the ** 5th “es po of the Commissioners of Post Office Enquiry,” i 
which was embodied and led as respects Prices Current and Ati~g 
like Circulars, then hot es to the same high and variable rates as were 
letters, a low and uniform rate of postage, charged by weight, and pre- 
paid by stamp, at the rate of ld. the 4-oz.—the identical principles and 
figures proposed with respect to letters by Sir Rowland Hill in his scheme 
of the following year. 


SECOND.—That Sir Rowland Hill, in his writings, had abstained from all 
reference to this document, while putting himself in its place, though there 
was evidence he had read it. 


In short, that the principles and figures of the Penny Postage Scheme of 
1837, so far from having been the conceptions of the late Sir Kowland Hill 
as hitherto understood, were a copy from a pre-existing document, 


You will doubtless consider these facts of sufficient importance, not alone 
for the consideration of your Cominittee, but also that of the Subscribers 
at large. 





I remain, respectfully, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
To the Hon. Secretary, 


PATRICK CHALMERS, 
** The Sir Rowland Hill Memorial Fund,” 
Mansion House. 





PRIZE ESSAY!! 


PRIZE of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 


(£100) will be paid by “* THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY of the UNITED STATES” (London Office, 81, Cheapside, E.C.), 
to the AUTHOK of the BEST ESSAY, on the subject named below ; and 
TW —_—- Pounds (£25) to the AUTHOR of the SECOND BEST 
ESSAY, 


Subject, LIFE ASSURANCE! With special reference to its influence, in 

promoting habits of economy, thrift, and sobriety; and the consequent 

of i poverty, and crime. Its bearing upon the 

reduction of the Poor Rate, the cost of repression of crime, and in stimulating 

the productive industry of the country ; and hence the National benefit con- 

ferred on the in ing taxation, while giving increased 
power to pay ; and finally its influence upon our social surroundings, 











HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. 
* The EXHIBITION now includes a Collection of Works by Prof. 


MENZEL. 5, PALL MALL EAST. Open from lv to 6, Admittance, Is. ; 
Catalogue, 6d. 





ALFRED D. FRiPP, Secretary. 


LA SOCIETE des AQUARELLISTES 


FRANCAIS.—NOW ON VIEW, an EXHIBITION of WATER- 
CULUUR DRAWINGS by the Members of the above Society, at GOUPIL 
& CO.'S GALLEKIES, 25, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, Ad- 
mission, One Shilling. An illustrated Catalogue has been published. 


Me: MARTIN COLNAGHI (GUARDI 


GALLERY, 11, HAYMARKET) begs to inform the Lovers of Art 
that his FIFTH SUMMER EXHIBITION contains Works by the great 
colourist Hermann Philips, others by Domingo and Charlemont, and by the 
young Spanish painter José Benlliure. Open daily trom 10 till dusk. 














don the 
Candidates must send in their applications in writing om or before the 
Ist October next. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


_ see COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of ARCHITECTURE will be VACANT at ~ 
Close of the Session. for the App will be 
or before JUFE 20TH. 











TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. _ 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—KENSINGTON 


HOUSE, tend Park.—PREPARATION for - PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., 
sometime Fellow and —_ of Worcester College, Oxford, ine and ‘Second 
4 Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 





HERBERT EXHIBITION.—* THE 


JUDGMENT of DANIEL,” Painted for the House of Lords, and 
Thirty-five other Works by J. R. HERBERT, R.A., NOW ON VIEW at the 


HANOVER erat _— 47, NEW BUND STREET. Admission, One 
Shilling. 9.30 to 


TO CONNOISSEURS AND COLLECTORS. 


FINE COLLECTION of OLD ENGLISH 


CARVED OAK FURNITURE—including Historical Specimens, with 
dates, names, armorial bearings, mottoes, &c.; noble Fireplace, temp. 
Elizabeth, two Settles, Chests, six Cabinets, Tables, Chairs, &c., &c.; 
amongst them are relics of Charles I., Milton, Byron, Hume, and Stephen- 
son—will be —. by AUCTION by MESSRS. 8. JOEL & & SONS, in their 
large Rooms & 67, PILGRIM STKEET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, on 
TUESDAY, ! dor JUNE, 1881, Catalogues ready, 





UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, Ely- 


place, St. Stephen’s-green, Dublin.—Founded 1852, for preparation 

of Candidates for Competitive Examinations ; over | 000 Pupils have passed 

direct from the Academy. The Special Clasees for RI. CUNSTABULARY 

Cadetships have carried off 80 per cent. of the Cadetships offered for com- 

petition last year : First Place, four times. Special Work for Woolwich and 

Sandburst ; over 320 have passed Army Exams., including 2nd, 3rd, 6th, 

6th, 7th, at recent Competitions.—Apply to W. J. CHETWODE CRAWLEY, 
LL. L.B., F.G.S., F.R.G.8.. Director and Sole Proprietor. 


TUDIOS.—Holland Park-road, Kensing- 


ton.—To be a or SOLD, First-Floor STUDIO, “with good Living 

ing of the Walls, subject to certain conditions, 

is left tc the choice 7 the incoming Tenant.—For information and keys 
apply to G. D. PHILLIPS & SMITH, House Agents, 414, Holland-road, Ken- 


—vs. Keys can be had on Sundays at the Riding School, Holland *Park- 
Toa 


LOWER PAINTING.—A LADY gives 


LESSONS in a New Style which can be applied for Decoration ; also 
Fan Painting on Satin, &c. Terms moderate.—Address, Miss BARRETT, 
0, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 











ANUSCRIPT COPYING. —hathers and 


Dramatic Writers requiring Manuscripts Copied or Extracts made 
at the British Museum are invited to apply to the SECRETARY of the 
omg | for PROMOTING the EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN, 22, Berners- 

, , 





Sale by Auction of the SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY of the celebrated Mathema 
tician, the late Professor MICH. CHARLES, of the Institute of France, 


ME: A. CLAUDIN, Publisher and Book- 


Valuer, Laureate of the Institute of France, 3, Rue Guénégand, 
Paris, has received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at Paris, on the 
27TH of JUNE instant, and Eighteen following Days, this most valuable 
and unrivalled COLL ECTION. The Catalogue, bibliographically arranged, 
and consisting of 4,000 Lots, is just issued. Sent post-free all through the 
United Kingdom on appl: ing by letter, enclosing 6d. in English stamps, to 
A, CLAUDIN, 3, Kue Guénégand, Paris, who will also receive orders of 
commission for the Sale. 


ASCAL DEMESTE, Licentiate of the 


Paris Academy, Lecturer at the Tours Lyceum, Tours, France, 
RECEIVES FORKEIGNEKS Preparing for Examinations, or Wanting to 
Learn French, Well-qualitied Masters from the Lyceum, with Extra Fees 
Family life, good rooms, careful supervision.—Apply to PASCAL DEMESTE. 
Rue du Gazomttre, : 23, Tours. 














mo PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.-WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Truth, Capital & Labour, the Furniture Gazette, 
the Review, and other high-class Publications, call attention to the 
facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or 
Plain, Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 
Printing, or Printing and lublishiug.—74 and 75, Great Queen-street, 
London, W.C. 





is i family ties, and in rendering sacred the HOME, 


Conditions ! !! Essay (not to exceed, when printed, the length of thirty- 
two octavo p of longprimer type) to be sent to the undersigned not 
later than Oc tober 1, 1881, unsigned, but marked with a nom de plume, or 
number, by means of which identity may be secured. Endorsed outs 

“* Prize Essay Contest.” 

A Committee consisting of the following gentlemen have consented to 
adjudicate upon the Essays sent in :— 

8. C. HALL, F.S.A. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, F.S.A., 
THOMAS HUGHES (** Tom ron he Cw Q. C., F.8.A., Umpire. 


Their award in writing, and the accepted Essay, will be mane public, The 
names of Authors will not be published without their assen' 


THE PRESS!! Editors making this proposal known to their readers 
and sending a marked copy of their publication to the undersigned, shal 
receive an early copy of the ** Prize Essay ” when printed. . 


The Society reserves the right of awerding a THIRD PRIZE of TEN 
POUNDS (£10) to any writer recommended by the ** Selection Committee,” 
as having produced an Essay of merit, although it may not have conformed 
entirely to the preceding conditions. 

8. G. GOODRICH, Directer, Resident in London, 
London, June 11th, 1881. 81, Cheapside, Loudon, E.C. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

All the best Books of the Season and of the past Thirty 
Years are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, and may be had without delay by all 
Subscribers of One Guinea per Annum and upwards. 
Prospectuses postage free on — 


CHEAP BOOKS. 

More than One Thousand Popular Books of the Past 
and Present Seasons are now on SALE at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY. See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE for JUNE. New Edition, now ready, 
postage free. 

THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call to deliver 
Book at the Residences of Subscribers in Every Part of 
London and the Immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction for many years. 

Several Thousand Families in London and the Suburbs 
already subscribe to this Department of the Library, and 
obtain a Constant Succession of the Best New Bouks on vr 
soon after the day nhesisnienesiel 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
NEW OXFORD STREETD. 
City Office: 2, King-street, Cheapside. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE of TALLEY- 


RAND and LOUIS XVIII. during the CONGRESS of 
VIENNA. With a Preface, Observations, and Notes by 
M. G. Pattarn. 2 vols., demy Svo, 24s. 

“This remarkable correspondence.”—Times. 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“FOLLY MORRISON.” 
LIEUTENANT BARNABAS. By Frank 


Barrett, Author of ** Folly Morrison,” &c. 3 vols. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ROMANCE OF WAR.” 


THE CAMERONIANS. By James Grant, 


Author of ‘‘The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. 
MISS LEWIS’S NEW NOVEL. 


TWO PRETTY GIRLS. By Miss M. A. 


Lewis. 3 vols. 

“*The sorrows of « chaperon have never been more cleverly drawn, with 
the due mixture of humour and pathos, thin by Miss Lewis. . . . The 
novel is brightly written, and the descriptions have much piquancy and show 
a keen sense of humoar.”—Morning Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART.” 


AN OCEAN FREE-LANCE. By W. Clark 
RussEett, Author of ‘*The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” 
&e. 3 vols, 

Also immediately. 
A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR, 
ENTITLED 


KING LAZARUS. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE WELLFIELDS. By Jessie Fothergill, 


Author of ‘‘ Probation” and ‘“*The First Violin.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A well and powerfully written novel "—St. James's Gazette. 
** Such novels as the ‘ Wellficlds’ render important services to art.” 
alcademy. 


BENTLEY'S EDITION. 
THE WORKS of JANE AUSTEN. 


The only Complete Edition, Library Edition, i: 
8vo, weil printed and bound in cloth, with a Mem 
Authoress, and Five Illustrations on Steel by 
Volume can be had also separately, price 6s. 






six Volumes, crown 
rand Portrait of the 
ering, 36s, Each 


SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 


**T have now read over again all Miss Austen’s novels. Charming they 
are. ‘There are in the world n> compositious which approach nearer to 
perfection.” — Macaulay's Journal. 


PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 


“The perfect type of a novel of common life ; the story is so concisely 
and dramatically told, the language so simple, the shudes of human 
character so clearly presented, and the operation of various motives so 
delicately traced, attest this gifted woman to have been the pertect mistress 
of her art.”—Arnold’s English Literature. ‘ 

“One of the best of Miss Austen’s unequalled works. ow perfectly it 
is written ! "—Spectutor. r 

Ill, 


EMMA. 


“Shakespeare has neither equal nor second; but among the writers 
who have approached nearest to the manner of the great master we have 
no hesitation in placing Jane Austen, a woman of whom England is ju tly 
proud,”—Jacaulay’s Essays. ail 


MANSFIELD PARK. 


“*Miss Austen has a talent for describing the involvements and feelings 
and characters of ordinary life which is to me the most wonderful L ever 
met with. Her exquisite touch, which renders commonplace things and 
character interesting from the truth of the description and sentiment. i 

r pores: 4 s sentiment 
denied to me.”—Sir Waiter Scott. - 


NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


“Read Dickens’ ‘ Hard Times,’ and another book of Pliny’s * 
; . y's * Letters.’ 
Read ‘ Northanger Abbey,’ worth all Dickens and Pliny together. Yet % 
was the work of a girl, She was certainly not more than twenty-six 
Wonderful creature !”—JMMacaulay’s Journal. a 


PERSUASION. 


_ _“*Miss Austen’s fame will outlive the generations th 
ciate her, and her works will be ranked with the Eng 
as the language lasts.”—Atlus. 


LADY SUSAN. 


“We do not know a more agreeable writer than Miss Austen. The great 
charm of her characters is their reality. They are the truest pictures of 
English middle and country lite of her own time.”—Literary Gaze tle. 

_ “*Miss Austen’s merits have long been established beyoud question ; she 
- t. 4 = a 3 
is emphatically the novelist of home.”—Spectutor. 


THE WATSONS. 


With a Memoir and Portrait of the Authoress, 


that did not appre- 
lish classics as long 


~ Miss Austen's life, as well as her talent, seems to us unique amoung 
the lives of authoresses of tiction."—Quarterly Revicw. - 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


C.KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 30s. 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR THOMAS 
MUNRO, Bart., K.C.B., 
GOVERNOR OF MADRAS. 

Selected from his Minutes and other Official Writings. 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir and Notes, by 
Sir ALEXANDER ARBUTHNOT, K.C.S.L, C.LE. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. 
Edited by EDWARD DOWDEN, 
Author of “* Shakspere, his Mind and Art,” &c. 


With a Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after 
the Death Mask. 


Elzevir 8vo, limp parchment antique, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH HISTORY, 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By SAMUEL R. GARDINER, 
Professor of Modern History in King’s College, London ; 
And J. BASS MULLINGER, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


ILLUSIONS: a Psychological Study. 


By JAMES SULLY, 
Author of ‘‘ Sensation and Intuition,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


MYTHOLOGY AND FOLK-LORE. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE 
OF COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY AND 
FOLK-LORE. 


By the Rev. Sir GEORGE W. COX, Bart., 
Au: or of ** The Mythology of the Aryan Nations,” &c. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


This learned, lucidly written, and thoroughly interesting 
book.”—St. James's Gazette. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
THE CREED OF SCIENCE, 
RELIGIOUS, MORAL, AND SOCIAL. 


By WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Idealism: an Essay, Metaphysical and Critical.” 


Nearly ready. 
MATABELE LAND AND THE 
VICTORIA FALLS: 
A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa, 


From the Letters and Journals of the late 
FRANK OATES, F.R.G.S. 


Edited by C. G. OATES, B.A. 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Seven Coloured and Three Plain 
Plates illustrating the new Species discovered, Six Chromo- 
lithographs of African Scenery, and a large number of 
Woodcuts; besides Four Maps, of which three are Route 
Maps and one a general one. 


With Irontispicce, Elzevir 8vo, parchment, 5s. 


XXXIT. BALLADES IN BLUE CHINA. 


By A. LANG. 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, 5s, 


BELLEROPHON. 


By ARRAN and ISLA LEIGH. 


Small crewn svo, cloth, 5s. 
MEMORIES OF A MONTH AMONG 
THE MERE IRISH. 


By W. HW. FLOREDICE. 


Smail crown svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
LATTER DAY TEACHERS. 
SIX LECTURES. 

By RICHARD ACLAND ARMSTRONG, B.A, 





Lonvon: 1, Parernosrer Savane. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
Lis T. 





Now ready, small post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


THE 


CHOICE 
BOOKS. 


By CHARLES F. RICHARDSON. 


This book is neatly printed on hand-made paper, 
rough edges, and bound in parchment. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


STUDIES 
ASSASSINATION, 


By WIRT SIKES, 
Author of ‘ British Goblins,” &c. 





England from an American Point of View. 


ENGLAND: 
WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 
By RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


Just ready, 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


ONtheINDIAN HILLS; or, Coffee Planting 
in Southern India. By Epwin Lester Arnotp, Author 
of “A Summer Holiday in Scandinavia,” &c. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 24s. { Ready. 


Now ready, royal 8vo, cloth extra, price 24s. 
VOLUME VIII. of 
GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
Completing the Work. Fully Tilustrated. 


*.* The eight volumes of this most complete and splen- 
didly illustrated History of France, by one of the greatest 
of modern historians, can now be had, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, price 24s. each volume. 





Now ready, price 8s. 6d. 


THE HALF-YEARLY VOLUME of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. With over 400 Illustrations. 
toyul Svo, cloth extra, price 8s. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


SURRENDER. By Leslie Keith, Author of 


** A Simple Maiden.” 


Now ready, crown Svo, 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


DAVID BROOME, Artist. By Mrs. Robert 
O’Rety, Author of ‘fPhobe’s Fortunes,” ‘Sussex 
Storics,” &c. 

Now ready, 2 vols., price 21s. 
JAMES WOODFORD, Carpenter and 


Chartist. By Henry Sotty. 


London: 
Samvson Low, Mansron, Seanez, & RivineToN, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E,C. 
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Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 


It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sc., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Eprror. 








LITERATURE. 


St. Giles’s Lectures. First Series.—The 
Scottish Church. (Chambers.) 


THE publication of the lectures delivered at 
St. Giles’s by ministers of the Established 
Church of Scotland will afford gratification 
and instruction to many who had not the 
advantage of spending last winter in Edin- 
burgh. The names of the authors are a 
sufficient guarantee that the subject has been 
treated with knowledge and discrimination, 
and the English reader soon becomes aware 
that he is in presence of a body of opinion 
very different from anything that he has been 
in the habit of associating with the Kirk. 
Such a sentence as this, taken from Dr. 
Cunningham’s reflections on the Articles of 
Perth (p. 175)— 


“Now, in the nineteenth century, we feel it 
might be possible to conform the worship of the 
Church of Scotland to that of England; but 
its polity never ”— 

would certainly have raised a storm of 
indignation not very many years ago 
“from Maidenkirk to John o’ Groat’s.” 1 
will take some more years to show whether 
this is to be the attitude of the Established 
Church, and also, which is perhaps a more 
important question, what is to be its attitude 
in the face of the far deeper questions which 
are being raised at this very moment by the 
Free Church Assembly. 

To all whowish to know what the Church 
of Scotland has been, these lectures may 
be heartily commended. Perhaps there is 
sometimes a disposition to dwell on the 
broader and more liberal characteristics of 
the worthies of the past—as, for instance, in 
Dr. Macleod’s noble vindication of John 
Knox ; but, on the whole, the work is excellent, 
and the division of labour enables each lecturer 
to take up that portion of the long narrative 
with which he is specialiy familiar. Only 
one of the lecturers, Dr. Herbert Story, 
exhibits a tendency to rhetorical illustra- 
tion which is not always founded on a sober 
knowledge. In sucha sentence as this, for 
instance— 


“And shall Trelawney die?’ chanted the 
endip miners when they heard that James 
had sent their bishop to the towers: 
‘Then twenty thousand under ground 
Will know the reason why.’ 


The incarceration of all the bishops in Scotland 


would have evoked no such loyal sentiment” 
(p. 431) — 


Dr. Story is evidently unaware that the poem 
in question was written by Hawker of Mor- 





wenstow. If he had known anything about the 
poem in question, he would have found out 
that the men under ground were not Mendip 
miners, even if he had not been awake to the 
fact that the Mendip Hills are in the diocese 
of Bath and Wells, and not in the diocese of 
Bristol, of which Trelawney was bishop. 
Another of Dr. Story’s sentences raises a 
question of greater importance. Of the 
Presbyterians of the seventeenth century, he 
says :— 
“ Liberty, dear to them, as to all people of their 
blood and race, was specially dear because the 
possession of it was bound up in the same 
bundle with the most sacred treasures of their 
religion. What the Pilgrim Fathers had 
crossed the Atlantic to find beyond the seas, 
they were resolved to attain at home—freedom 
of life and thought; above all, ‘freedom to 
worship God.’” 


That the Pilgrim Fathers crossed the Atlantic 
in seach of freedom to worship God will be 
news to those who prefer to take their history 
from John Robinson and Governor Bradford 
rather than from Mrs. Hemans. Before it is 
acknowledged that the Scottish Presbyterians 
contended tor liberty it ought to be clearly 
understood what liberty means. That the 
Seottish Church and nation waged a long 
and heroic struggle for their national faith 
is beyond doubt; but the charge usually 
made against them is that they did 
not pay much regard to that indi- 
vidual liberty which is as precious a 
possession as national independence. No 
doubt the yoke of Presbyterianism was far 
less heavy than it seems to outside observers. 
No ecclesiastical revolution was effected with 
so little bloodshed as the Protestant Revolu- 
tion of the sixteenth century and the Presby- 
terian Revolution of the seventeenth. Yet, 
as readers of Drummond of Hawthornden 
know, the latter revolution was viewed with 
apprehension by quiet men who had no wish 
to interfere with their neighbours. The 
natural feeling of Scotchmen leads some of 
the lecturers to blink this fact. 

It is impossible to write the history of any 
Church without constant reference to the 
society in which it grows up and flourishes. 
The usual contrast drawn between the popular 
Scottish Reformation and the Royal Reforma- 
tion of England is, to a great extent, mis- 
leading. Henry VIII. was but a passing 
phenomenon in the English Church. The 
characteristic of that Church is that it is 
controlled by the lay society of the upper 
classes, Such a society is sure to give 
rise to divergencies of thought, which 
ultimately find their safety in guarantees 
for religious liberty. It was a mere acci- 
dent that the Scottish Church of the Refor- 
mation arose in defiance of the Sovereign 
and by the help of the nobility. The 
dominant note of its history is to be found in 
its relations with the nobility, and not in its 
relations with the King. ‘The fact is again 
and again brought out in the narrative of 
these lectures, but full weight is never 
assigned to it. 

The Scottish Church as it arose at the time 
of the Reformation was a clerical Church 
quite as much as it was a popular Church. 
There is a close connexion between the two 


} ideas. The masses wanted a simple and 





uniform creed, and a discipline which would 
weld the units of the middle and lower classes 
into a body capable of holding its own against 
the rude feudal nobility. This was what 
Calvinism gave; and, when this was once 
given, the strength of the new organisation 
and its repugnance to habits of independent 
thought were the necessary results. 

The nobility enabled James to put down the 
Presbyterianism of the Melvilles, and they, 
not as Dr. Cunningham says (p. 175), “ the 
cringing courtiers,” enabled him to carry the 
Articles of Perth. Changing sides for a 
moment through fear of the loss of the 
Church lands, they supported Charles, soon 
to drop back into their antagonism with the 
ministers, and to bring in the Episcopacy of 
the Restoration. It is curiously significant 
of the direction which Presbyterianism was 
taking, that the Scottish Presbyterians clung 
to the King through the whole struggle 
whenever they could do so with safety to 
themselves. ‘Their devotion to royalty in the 
persons even of Charles I, and Charles II. was 
not the ridiculous thing which it appears to 
modern historians. It was the natural result 
of an instinetive feeling that the King was 
their natural leader against the nobility. In 
our own days the secession of the Free Church 
on the question of patronage shows that the 
old autagonism has not yet died out. 

The connexion between the victory of 
Presbyterianism and the victory of the middle 
classes is plain enough to the student of the 
great struggle which opened the epoch of the 
Civil Wars. The contest between Argyle 
and Montrose was a contest between the rule 
of the middle classes and the rule of the 
nobility. Scottish historians have hardly 
devoted sutficient attention to the change 
which, in the Parliament of 1639, made the 
Lords of the Articles a truly representative 
body, in which eight nobles found themselves 
face to face with sixteen country gentlemen 
and burgesses, and which was even then sub- 
jected for the first time to the control of 
Parliament as a whole. 

It is hardly a matter of complaint that this 
important feature of Scottish Church history 
is not sufficiently brought out. Every plan 
has its disadvantages as well as its advantages, 
and the employment of special lecturers for 
special periods no doubt makes it difficult to 
find room for a general view of the whole 
subject. The last four lectures, dealing with 
the history of the Church from 1707 to the 
present day, will be especially interesting to 
Englishmen as bringing before them informa- 
tiou on a subject of which they have usually 
but too little acquaintance ; and it is especially 
satisfactory that the lecture which deals with 
the Disruption fell into the hands of so candid 
a writer as Prof. Charteris. Of the earlier 
lectures, that of Prof. Flint, telling the story 
from 1660 to 1690, seems worthy of note, 
though it may be suggested to him that the 
last word on Lauderdale cannot be spoken till 
the seventy or eighty volumes of his corre- 
spondence which have lately come into the 
British Museum have been examined by a 
competent historian. There is an impression 
in the South that Scotch professors enjoy 
holidays beyond the ordinary run of mortals 
outside the land of the lotus-eaters ; and, if 
Prof. Flint would undertake the work in his 
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leisure time, a good many people would be 
thankful to him. 

To conclude, a prefatory note states 
“that each lecturer is only responsible for 
what is contained in his own lecture.” Once 
only the reader is tempted to wish that there 
had been an editor to the volume who might 
have done as Lord Melbourne did when he 
put his back against the door and informed 
his Cabinet that it did not matter what they 
said, but that before they went out they must 
make up their minds to say the same thing. 
If there is one point on which some agreement 
would be expected in lectures delivered in St. 
Giles’s it would be in the story of the throwing 
of the celebrated stool which started a great 
revolution on its course. Strangely enough, 
though three writers refer to the matter, they 
are by no means in agreement with one 
another. In an excellent archaeological 
account of the church of St. Giles prefixed 
to the series, Dr. Chambers tells us that “a 
strenuous female’? began the disturbance on 
the Dean’s “intimating that the collect for 
the day was that of the seventh Sunday after 
Trinity.” As, according to contemporary 
accounts, the riot began at the beginning of 
the service, and there was no collect to be 
** intimated” till long afterwards, this account 
may be dismissed as entirely without founda- 
tion, and probably invented to account for 
the apocryphal “ Deil colic in the wame of 
thee” ascribed to Jenny Geddes. Dr. Cun- 
ningham gives a name to “the strenuous 
female” as “the half-mythical, half-historical 
Jenny Geddes,” and ascribes to her the “‘ Dost 
thou say mass in my lug?” which appears 
really to have been uttered by the lady in the 
background who hit the young man on the 
head with her Bible. He also introduces 
“Forbes, the new Bishop of Edinburgh,”’ as 
trying ‘“‘to appease the people,” though 
Forbes, as Dr. Chambers quotes Spottiswoode 
to show, had died three years before. Finally, 
we have Prof. Flint, who stands up stoutly 
for Jenny Geddes as being by no means half- 
mythical, and maintains, in contradiction to 
Dr. Hill Burton, the identity of the Royalist 
herb-woman of 1660 with the thrower of the 
stool of 1637. SaMvEL R. GARDINER. 








Wood Magic: a Fable. By Richard 
Jefferies, Author of “The Gamekeeper at 
Home,” &c. (Cassells.) 


Waar is it allabout? That is the question. 
And the answer is, You must find out for 
yourself. Buy the book and read it, and then 
you will know. If you read it through, and 
still remain in doubt, you may be sure you 
are not one of the persons for whom it was 
written, and you had better give it up at 
once and for ever. When Alice in Wonder- 
land first came out, there were a large 
number of excellent persons who went about 
asking one another what it all meant. They 
had heard it was very clever and amusing ; 
they had read it through, and could see 
nothing in it; and they were convinced that 
other people must have some definite key 
or clue to its meaning, which they would 
not communicate, in order that they might 
selfishly enjoy the mystery all to them- 
selves. Such matter-of-fact good people 
firmly believed that the story of Alice 





had really some esoteric application to the 
policy of the Liberal Government, or to 
the metaphysical system of Fichte, or to the 
exegesis of the Book of Revelation. If one 
told them that it meant no more than was 
obvious on the surface, they took it as an 
insult to their understanding. To such 
readers, Wood Magic will turn out a sore 
stumbling-block. Like Paradise Lost, it 
proves naething. It is only a delicate, fanciful, 
fantastic, and beautiful apologue, full of 
exquisite description, strung upon a slender 
thread of narrative, and couched in pure, rich, 
and dainty English. It is a little like some 
parts of Kingsley’s Water Babies, without 
the eccentric extravagances of that charming 
book; but it is a great deal more like Mr. 
Jefferies’ own works than anything else, and 
that is, in its own way, the highest praise one 
can bestow upon it. 

To give a compte-rendu of sucha light and 
graceful phantasy as this would be cold- 
blooded, and, moreover, it would be im- 
possible. The book must be read ; it cannot 
be dissected. Mr. Jefferies’ style remains 
much the same as ever, only it has gained in 
polish and lost nothing in that peculiar power 
over the rural vocabulary which is one of 
its author’s strongest points. It would be 
mere impertinence to write at the present time 
that Mr. Jefferies has a wonderful faculty for 
close observation of nature, for the interpreta- 
tion of small hints and suggestions, for the 
realisation of animal and plant life. All that 
need not now be said. But, to some extent, 
in Wood Magic he has taken afresh departure. 
There is a story, a fabulous, marvellous, 
curious story, with a charming little boy for 
its hero, and birds and moles and rats and 
weaselsfor its dramatis personae. Sir Bevis, the 
little boy in question, wanders about among 
the insects and creeping things of the wood, 
with the best intentions in the world, after a 
childish fashion, but manages, nevertheless, to 
do rather more harm than good in the long 
run. His portrait is sketched with a minute 
fidelity and an evidently loving touch, which 
constrains one to identify him with the 
Harold to whom the book is inscribed. Sir 
Bevis, indeed, is the backbone of the story— 
as mischievous and as genuine a child as one 
could wish to come across on a summer’s 
morning. Beside him there flits by a long 
phantasmagoria of talking beasts and birds, 
whose history centres round the exploits of 
King Kapcback, the successful magpie, and 
the Emperor Choo Hoo, the celebrated rebel. 
But the animals are not at all like the 
Reynard or the King Stork of our classical 
fables ; they are real living wild creatures, 
rather than mere lay figures for the display 
of cardinal virtues and vices. Mr. Jefferies 
throws an amount of life and reality into his 
fable to which we are quite unaccustomed. 

And yet it is in many respects a saddening 
book. Whether the author means it or not— 
and it is difficult to say what his underlying 
intention may really be—this naturalistic 
picture of life in the woods, with all its frank 
struggle of brute force and cunning, and 
with its queer side-satire on human action, 
has a terrible moral of its own. The animals 
hate and fear one another, eat the weaker and 
are eaten by the stronger, exactly after the 
cruel fashion of Nature herself, That ‘** Nature 





is one with rapine,a harm no preacher can 
heal,” seems, indeed, at times to be the 
central thought of the book. Mr. Jefferies 
lends no countenance to the hypothesis of a 
beneficent Providence overruling all the evil 
of the world for good. His universe is 
like the real one, a perpetual conflict 
of selfish aims. Even his human beings 
are built upon the same egoistic pattern, 
There is a terrible, too realistic episode of a 
wounded keeper lying helpless in the covert 
through a long day and stormy night, while 
his wife does not seek him, because, when 
once she had looked for him in great alarm, 
she found him drunk at the alehouse, and he 
beat her for her trouble; and a labourer, 
slouching by with a wire ia his pocket, will 
not go into the copse at his call, lest it 
should turn out to be a mere ruse for catch- 
ing a poacher. Even little Bevis himself is a 
strange compound of childish temper with 
good impulses. All this side of the book is 
powerful and strongly written, but it is 
almost painful in its naked exhibition of the 
world we live in. Is it not the fact that man 
—cultivated man, at least-—has now grown too 
ethical for the planet in which his lot is cast, 
and shrinks from contemplating the horrible 
life-and-death struggle which goes on half- 
unsuspected in beautiful nature around him? 
At any rate, it is a relief to turn from the 
darkest passages to the fresh and breezy bits 
that intervene, and, above all, to the last 
chapter, where Bevis makes friends with the 
wind, and learns from it the secret of a happy 
life. This, the final moral, impressed upon 
him beside the grave of a prehistoric chieftain, 
appears to be something after a simple fashion : 
—Oh, let us all go and be dolichocephalic 
savages! Nota bad moral either in a country 
which has four millions of people cooped up 
in a breathless, barren London, not to mention 
sundry stray half-millions cooped up here and 
there in still more breathless and barren 
Glasgows, Liverpools, and Manchesters. Mr. 
Jefieries’ antidote for pessimism appears to 
be a healthy open-air life. That, we imagine, 
is the last word of this curious, beautiful, and 
enticing, but somewhat mystic parable. 
GRANT ALLEN. 








Our Mission to the Court of Marocco in 1880. 
By Capt. Philip Durham Trotter. (Edin- 
burgh: David Douglas.) 


Tuis is a chronicle of the mission of Sir John 
Drummond Hay as Envoy Extraordinary 
to the Court of Marocco in the spring of last 
year. The political results of the mission 
appear to have been—(1) A guarantee to re- 
move the restrictions on the export of grain, 
seed, &c., other than corn. (2) Negotiations 
to be entered into for the improvement 0 
trade, and a port south of Mogador to be 
opened. (3) The issue of letters by the 
Sultan in regard to the settlement of claims 
by British subjects. (4) A decree allowing 
Jews a personal appeal to the Sultan. (5) 
The revision of the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation of 1856 between Great Britaia 
and Marocco. (6) The establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the Sultans of 
Turkey and Marocco. (7) Extension of 
the mole at Mogador, and some repairs to 
the ruins of that at Tangier to facilitate the 
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assage of boats to and from the ships. As, 
owever, Capt. Trotter’s authority for most 
of this information is “a garrulous Court 
official at Fez,” and as the documents to 
ratify the concessions (or some of them) do 
not appear to have been signed, and as, if 
signed, the spirit of the present Vizier is so 
hostile to Nazarenes and reforms that they 
are likely to remain a dead letter, the interest 
attaching to Capt. Trotter’s labours is scarcely 
political. 

In archaeological interest the book is also 
very barren. But this was not Capt. Trotter’s 
fault, as the route was rigidly marked out 
day by day, and little leisure was allowed for 
excursions, or even for examination of such 
remains of Roman architecture and ruins of 
other civilisations as they passed. There are, 
however, some good photographs of Volubilis ; 
while further details of such places as Ad 
Mercury and the Druidical Circle at El 
Uted can be found in other books—as, for 
instance, Mr. Watson’s recent account of his 
journey to Wazan. The most valuable 
addition to our knowledge is probably the 
twelve names added by Miss Drummond Hay 
to the known flora of Marocco. 

Sir John Hay was accompanied by Lady 
Hay and their daughter; and Capt. Trotter 
joined the mission in a private capacity, 
though his knowledge of the heliograph was 
utilised to explain its use at the Court, a 
telephone and a set of heliographic instru- 
ments being the presents taken to the Sultan 
from the British Government. 

Their route to Fez was the usual one 
through Alcazar, but they returned home by 
Mequinez and Rabat, and then up the coast 
to El Araish and Azila. Of the journey to 
Fez and back Capt. Trotter gives but a slight 
and not very graphic account, as if the whole 
thing had been rather a bore. Very different in 
effect from the vivid pictures of Amicis, which 
make every person he met with individual, 
and every member of his mission an acquaint- 
ance, one knows at the end of the book little 
more of Capt. Trotter and his companions or 
of the numerous Moors he encountered than 
at the beginning. The servants were “an 
obliging lot’’—one of them “a handsome 
youth,” another “a murderous-looking 
roffian.’ Of Alcazar he says, “ We took 
rather a fancy to it.’ The courtesy and 
hospitality of the Moors, of which he had 
abundant proof, wrings from him the 
patronising remark : ‘‘ Uncivilised, as doubt- 
less they are according to our acceptation of 
the term, I will always maintain that a Moor 
of the higher ranks is as good a specimen of 
one of Nature’s gentlemen as one could wish 
to see.”’ 

The most interesting incident recorded in 
the journey to Fez is a visit paid by Miss 
Hay, Capt. Trotter, and others to the village 
of Beni-Aamer, a people half-Berber, as fair 
as Europeans, where they had to undergo 
Moorish “high teas” at the houses of two 
Tival Sheikhs. At one of these Miss Hay 
seems to have had a narrow escape of being 
sacrificed to the religious ardour, or bar- 
barous whim, of her female entertainers. 


“They had invited her on to the roof to see the 
view, and, after nearly tearing her clothes to 
Pieces to see what they were made of, one young 
lady of twelve or fourteen called out, ‘ Let us 





throw the Nazarene down from the roof, and 
see what will become of her,’ which suggestion, 
however, was fortunately not carried out.” 

It is only fair to add that 

‘tat the other house, on the contrary, a pretty 
attention was shown her by the head of ou 
host’s harem, who came into the room to receive 
her, and led her to the upper end of it, where 
there was a door opening into another room. 
She then seated herself behind the door, and 
remained during the séance, saying, ‘ I thought 
you would feel strange among so many men 
alone, and I came to meet you, and will not 
leave you all the time.” 

Arrived at Fez, interviews with the Sultan 
and breakfasts and suppers with the dignitaries 
are the principal events. The telephone and 
heliograph were exhibited, but not with great 
success. The army was inspected by Capt. 
Trotter, and a report of it drawn up which 
contained some sound advice not very likely to 
be acted upon. The Sultan showed a little 
interest in, and more fear of, photography, and, 
after promising to “stand,” sent deputies in 
the shape of three dark-complexioned ladies. 
If his Sharifian Majesty has any sense of 
humour he no doubt laughs in his sleeve at 
the disappointment of the Nazarenes, and the 
photograph of the substitutes is more likely 
to cause a laugh than anything else in the 
book. Among other sights, they witnessed 
an exhibition of snake charmers, and the 
terrible dance of the Aissowieh, both of which 
are forcibly described by Capt. Trotter. The 
general belief that the charmers extract the 
fangs or teeth of the serpents they allow to 
bite them is likely to be shaken by a story 
told of Sir John Hay, who, some years ago, 
wanted to let one of the reptiles bite his hand. 
The snake charmer recommended him to try 
the effect on some animal first. A fowl was 
brought, duly bitten, and died within the hour. 
On being cut open, the flesh was found to 
be black and discoloured. 

While it cannot be denied that the pages 
of this book are not seldom dull, they contain 
many lively anecdotes and bits of description ; 
and it should also in fairness be added, in 
mitigation of previous remarks, that the book 
adds to our knowledge of at least one member 
of the mission, and that the most important— 
viz., Sir John Drummond Hay. It is in- 
teresting to find that the parable has its uses 
even in the present day, and that it is the 
favourite vehicle adopted by our minister at 
Tangier to convey advice to the Sultan. On 
one occasion, when hinting that it would be 
better to have a soldier at the head of the 
army, his Excellency said, ‘Suppose your 
Majesty bought a frigate and wanted someona 
to sail it, would you employ the Amin of the 
market as captain?” ‘Certainly not,” said 
the Sultan; ‘I should employ some sailor.” 
“ Well, your Majesty, it is much the same in 
the case of the army; and your present com- 
mander-in-chief, though an able administrator, 
knows nothing of the interior discipline.” 
“This simile,’ adds Capt. Trotter, “ sank 
into the royal mind,” and a soldier was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief. 

It is probably one of the secrets of Sir 
John Hay’s success and popularity that he 
knows how to adopt Oriental modes of 
thought and expression in his intercourse with 
the natives; but it is doubtful whether the 
following consolation offered by him to an 
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unfortunate old Moor who was plagued with 
a disease of the eyes was more palatable to 
its recipient than the words of Eliphaz the 
Temanite were to his afflictedffriend :— 
‘‘Our religion teaches us that it is the wisdom 
of God which deprives us one by one of our 
senses and enjoyments as we get on in years, so 
that at last we hail the approach of death as 
the advent of a friend.” 

The book is beautifully printed, has a good 
Index, an excellent map, and some very in- 
teresting illustrations after photographs by 
the Hon. D. Lawless. 

Cosmo Monxuovse. 








Edgar Quinet : his Early Life and Writings. 

By R. Heath. (Triibner.) 

Ir was very fitting that somebody should 
undertake to tell in English the interesting 
story of Edgar Quinet’s early life. Few 
people have been in different ways more 
autobiographic than the author of Merlin 
lV Enchanteur ; and his autobiographic sketches 
exhibit a nature somewhat wanting, indeed, in 
reticence, strength, and the possession of the 
lumen siccum, but thoroughly amiable on the 
moral side, and possessed of not a little 
faculty, both creative and appreciative, on 
the intellectual. When Mr. Heath assures 
us that Quinet is ‘‘ a prince among thinkers ” 
we may perhaps shake our heads. Such an 
estimate indicates a certain inability to dis- 
tinguish between the vague, formless, if 
brightly coloured, cloud-towers of a poetico- 
historical theosophy and the solid edifices in 
which the real princes among thinkers have 
from time to time established one or other of 
the permanent phases of human thought. 
But that Quinet was an eloquent writer, a 
generous and many-sided enthusiast, a student 
of history and of literature who made up in 
poetic insight for what he lacked in sober 
critical appreciation—that everybody must 
admit. Moreover, the literary and philo- 
sophical importance of the writer sinks in 
such a book as this beside the interest of the 
portrait of the man. Quinet’s intellectual 
education as here given is interesting enough; 
and his actual bringing-up among his family 
and his friends supplies the materials, if not 
of a very eventful story, at any rate of a very 
pleasant one. 

Born in 1803, just at the beginning of the 
definitely autocratic and aggressive period of 
Napoleon’s rule, and brought up in a frontier 
department, it was unavoidable that Quinet 
should take a great interest in politics, if 
only because his parents, in their devotion 
to the Republic and their hatred of the 
usurper, never allowed contemporary politics 
to be talked or Napoleon’s name to be 
mentioned in their house. No newspapers 
were admitted; and Edgar heard almost the 
first news of the invasion from a party of 
Hungarian cavalry, who found his faculty of 
talking Latin not a little serviceable to them 
until an unlucky Hussar, in a moment of wrath, 
used the words “ te verberabo,” which set the 
youthful Edgar’s rights-of-man conception 
of his personal dignity all in a blaze. He 
had the usual experience of school-life at 
Bourg, and then at Lyons, where Jules 
Jauin was his schoolfellow ; and at the latter 
place, we are told, he used to pass all his 
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spare time in a tool-house with a violin. 
When he was set free at seventeen, some 
disputes with his father (a Republican, but 
something of a family martinet) took place ; 
but Quinet had his will, and, with better luck 
than some other young men of similar tastes, 
betook himself to literature. His first im- 
portant venture—a short satirical piece, Les 
Tablettes du Juif errant, had preceded it— 
was a translation of Herder, which at once 
indicated, and perhaps determined, the bent 
of his thought and obtained him a con- 
siderable position as an aspirant in letters. 
Quinet, like everyone else of genius or talent 
in the generation to which he belonged, was 
deeply impressed with the necessity of re- 
generating the world. He had been brought 
up by his mother—a remarkable person—in 
an odd kind of undogmatic Christianity with 
which Herder fitted in well enough. Quinet’s 
Morison’s pill, from the beginning, and till 
the end, was akind of poetico-theological con- 
ception of history. To do this conception 
justice it was constructive, not destructive. 
Few things, perhaps, more _ thoroughly 
explain Quinet’s attitude than his criticism 
of Strauss. ‘“ Nothing,” says Mr. Heath, 
truly enough, “ seems to astonish him more 
than the tranquil way in which Strauss pro- 
ceeds with a work which, if successful, would 
prove one of the saddest ever effected.” It 
was essentially Quinet’s object and mission 
to create, or, if he could, to prop up and 
restore. ‘Che form his creations took was often 
odd enough. The famous criticism, “ What 
does it prove? ” might really be applied to 
the stupendous Ahasuerus-Napoleon-Prome- 
theus trilogy, for this certainly was intended 
to prove something. Elsewhere the author 
is critical in form; but it is still noteworthy 
that, at any rate in his earlier work, his 
criticism always tends to construction. 
Little orthodox as he was in the ordinary 
sense of the term, he is constantly on the 
orthodox side. As he is against Strauss 
in theology, so he is against Wolf in poetry 
and against Niebuhr in history. Certainly, 
though few people would have called Quinet 
a@ conservative, he had the root of the 
conservative matter in him; and a slight 
difference of early training and circumstance 
might have made him the staunchest cham- 
pion of the existing in everything. 

Mr. Heath’s sketches of his childhood ; of 
the scenery of the Department of the Ain, 
where he passed the greater part of his life, 
until his appointment to a professorial chair 
at Lyons; of his journeys to England, 
Germany, Greece, and Italy ; of his engage- 
ment and marriage with Minna Moré, are 
interesting and lively enough, though his style 
is occasionally over-Gallicised. Mr. Heath 
has added to his book a “ condensation,” in 
eighty pages, of the Génie des Religions, 
which will give English readers who are not 
acquainted with the original a very fair idea 
of Quinet’s stithulating, imaginative, and, in a 
way, erudite, but somewhat rhapsodising and 
superficial, manner of dealing with history. 
If, as may be plausibly maintained, stimula- 
tion rather than actual information is the 
function of professorial teaching, he must 
have been an ideal professor for such hearers 
as were suited to him. Others, perhaps, 
may have been provoked, by his prone- 





ness to “gush,” to adopt a more nega- 
tive style of thought on his favourite 
subjects than they would otherwise have 
adopted, or else to exaggerate their teacher’s 
tendency, and themselves rant and generalise 
unbearably. It was perhaps Quinet’s greatest 
misfortune that he never seems to have 
made up his mind whether he was a prose- 
writer or a poet. It is possible, no doubt, to 
be both, but then you must not write your 
poetry in prose and your prose in poetry. 
Quinet not unfrequently made each of these 
mistakes. Groree SAINTSBURY. 








Egypt. 


By Stanley Lane-Poole. (Sampson 
Low. 5 


Eeyvrt belongs, by right of literary descent, 
to the Lanes and Pooles; and the author of 
this excellent little voiume writes with the 
authority of one whose family, through three 
generations, has continued to hand on the 
torch of Arabic literature and learning. But 
with literature and learning the present 
book is little concerned. Mr. Lane-Poole, 
whose reputation is essentially philological 
and numismatic, breaks what is, for him, new 
ground in producing for the service of the 
general public a popular account of the 
geographical, agricultural, commercial, and 
social Egypt of to-day. 

To say in less than two hundred pages all 
that might, could, and should. be said upon so 
inexhaustible a theme is of course impossible ; 
but Mr. Lane-Poole has at all events con- 
trived to tell in that small space all that any 
reader who is not a specialist need seek to 
know. His style is bright, concise, and 
straightforward ; and in the art of conveying 
a general effect by means of a few sharp 
touches he is peculiarly successful. Take, 
for instance, the freshness and brevity of the 
following description of the Nile valley and 
the Desert :— 


‘‘ Without the Nile there would be no Egypt; 
the great African Sahara would spread un- 
interruptedly to the Red Sea. Egypt is simply 
a groove worn by the Nile in the desert, and 
made habitable by its waters. The irregular 
table-land, gradually rising from the Libyan 
plateau to its highest point near the Red Sea, 
can support no life. The Egyptian desert is 
not, indeed, the expanse of shitting sand—the 
summer snow-drift—which it is often imagined 
to be ; but itis not the less sterile and unin- 
habitable. It is generally a high plateau of 
hard, dry, barren rock, covered here and there 
with gravel and sand and débris, raised some- 
times in heights, sometimes depressed into 
valleys where water runs and never rests; 
relieved at wide intervals by deep hollows, 
where springs rise and form a green oasis— 
a dimple in the stern face of the desert. The 
Nile is the life-giving power here, for the water 
which finds its way to the deep-down surface of 
the oases has filtered through under the sand- 
stone from the river hundreds of miles away. 
But the greatest creation of the Nile—a sort of 
long oasis worn in the rock by the ever-flowing 
stream, and made green and fertile by its waters 
—is the land of Egypt itself.” - 

Of the decline of Egyptian commeree, 
Mr. Lane-Poole has a sorry tale to tell. The 
transport trade received its death-blow at the 
opening of the Saez Canal; and the exports 
(consisting chiefly of cotton, cereals, and 
sugar) are alarmingly on the decline. 





— 
—— 


They were estimated, eight years ago, at 
£16,000,000 ; but in 1878 they had fallen 
to half that amount. The imports are valued 
at about £5,000,000, and consist chiefly of 
manufactured goods, coal, oil, and machinery, 
About seventy per cent. of the trade of Egypt 
is done with Great Britain. The exquisite 
industrial arts of which Cairo was once the 
centre are at a still lower ebb. The masons 
who built the noble mosques of Sultan 
Hassan, of Kait-Bey, of Kalaoon; the skilled 
armourers whose fine blades and rich mount- 
ings rivalled those of Damascus; the glass- 
stainers whose colours were the envy of the 
Kast ; the weavers whose fine linen almost 
equalled that of the ancient Egyptians, have 
passed away and left no successors. Even 
the turner’s art is dying out for want of 
encouragement; and the beautiful lattice- 
work of the meshrebeeyah windows is every- 
‘where disappearing in favour of common 
glass and European sashes. In his chapter 
on the manners and customs of the modern 
Egyptians, Mr. Lane-Poole has performed a 
literary tour de force in neither imitating nor 
reproducing the classic pages of Edward 
William Lane. His sympathy with the 
people, their mode of thought, their super- 
stitions, amusements, and religious obser- 
vances, is no less warm than that of his great- 
uncle; but he treats the subject from his own 
point of view and in his own way. On 
hareem-life, polygamy, and divorce, he is 
plain-spoken—almost too plain-spoken, per- 
haps—and altogether unprejudiced. “ Po- 
lygamy,” he says, 

‘‘is much more a theoretical than a practical 
institution ; and, although he is allowed by his 
religious law to have four wives, not one 
Egyptian in twenty has even two.” 

Nor does Mr. Lane-Poole hesitate to compare 
the polygamous Egyptian with his mo- 
nogamous English and French contemporaries, 
and to submit that the former is the more 
moral of the three. 

As regards revenue, taxation, and statistics 
generally, the author’s information—possibly 
the latest attainable—comes down only to 
1878; while some of his facts have become 
obsolete since they were committed to paper. 
The slave trade, for example, instead of being 
“in process of abolition,” is again fright- 
fully upon the increase ; the pyramid of Unas 
has been identified; and recent research 
renders it at least doubtful whether the poly- 
gonal columns at Beni-Hassan can be un- 
nesitatingly classed as “ the prototypes of the 
Dorie.”” Also, what does Mr. Lane-Poole 
mean, in his description of the Great Temple 
at Aboo Simbel, by stating that ‘‘ above the 
sandy bank appears the high fagade of the 
pylon, behind which hall after hall leads into 
the heart of the mountain” ? The pylons at 
Aboo Simbel (which were built of crude brick, 
like the pylons of the largest temple, now 
almost wholly destroyed, at Wady Halfeh) 
exist only as foundations. The base of the 
southernmost tower, consisting of walls seven 
feet in thickness, built in courses of moulded 
brick, and fivished at the angles with the 
usual forus, or round moulding, was dis- 
covered in 1874 by a dahabeeyah party, of 
which the present writer was one; while the 
shapeless mass of similar brickwork which 


blocks the narrow footway between the 
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greater and lesser temples must unquestion- 
ably mark the site of the northern tower. 
Moreover, it is especially to be noted that 
these pylons, instead of standing broadwise, 
side by side, in advance of the temple, as 
elsewhere, were placed at a considerable dis- 
tance to the right and left, and set endwise, 
at right angles to the temple—an arrangement 
necessitated by want of space between the 
mountain and the river. All this, however, I 
have elsewhere duly recorded. The high 
facade of Mr. Lane-Poole’s “ pylon ”” must, 
meanwhile, be taken to mean the smooth and 
sculptured face of the mountain itself, which 
is, in fact, the temple-front ; whereas a pylon 
—generally understood as a detached struc- 
ture—is, as its name indicates, not a temple- 
front, but a gateway. 
Ameria B, Epwarbs. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Among the Hills. By E. Frances Poynter. 
In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Elsie Grey. By Cecil Clarke. (Griffith & 
Farran.) 

The Cameronians. By James Grant. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Legends and Tales of the Harz Mountains. 
By Toofie Lauder. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


In Among the Hills we have a valuable, 
though unpretentious, addition to what is 
coming to be known as “the idyllic school” 
of fiction. The little village of Haysted 
among the hills, thirty years ago, before 
a railroad came near it, is thus presented in 
one of those bits of Dutch landscape-painting 
which, to many, will constitute the chief 
charm of the book :— 

“The forge was clanging; the shop-bell was 
tinkling at the butcher’s door hard by ; a flock 
of sheep was being driven along the road; a 
yellow van had drawn up in the shade of the 
copper beech before the old red-brick inn, and 
a woman with her head out of window was 
quarrelling with two surly-looking men, who 
stood smoking and drinking outside; Farmer 
Brown on his white horse sat waiting for his 
afternoon glass of ale; nasturtiums and 
geraniums blazed in the little front gardens.” 


Place in such a scene, though not in harmony 
with it, Hetty Adams, a deformed girl, with 
a mind poisoned by the knowledge of her 
deformity, or, as the author prefers to de- 
scribe her, 

“one who, with keen sensibilities and some 
capacity for greatness, found herself imprisoned 
in @ narrow and untoward lot, out of which it 
seemed exceptionally hard to struggle into 
freedom and light.” 

Let her add to her misery by falling in love 
with a man who cannot return her passion, 
and the problem of her reconciliation to her 
circumstances will seem an especially hard 
one to solve. It is the solution of this 
problem that constitutes such plot as is to be 
found in Among the Hills. Both from the 
“psychological”” and from the “ idyllic” 
point of view, it deserves high praise as a 
work of art. Not one of the characters is 
drawn in a slovenly manner ; on the contrary, 
Jeanie Adams—the foil to, and unconscious 
tival of, Hetty, with her healthy body and 
mind—her mother, and a schoolmaster who is 





exceptionally ugly even in a book of ugly 
portraits, are as well drawn as is Hetty herself. 


Elsie Grey, whether it be, as is professed 
on the title-page, “a tale of truth ” or not, is 
a work of the class which the genius of 
Dickens has rendered possible. To discover 
—or to create—romance in the humble and 
humdrum life of the frequenters and inhabit- 
ants of a dingy old Court in the City, to make 
interesting the “ bits of emotions ” of a lame 
and self-conscious clerk—this is what the 
author of Elsie Grey would probably not 
have attempted but for now historical 
example. ‘I'he attempt, however, has been 
very successful. The lives and humours of 
Barbary Court are admirably presented; and 
Mrs. Sparrow, as a warm-hearted City house- 
keeper of the Martha type, and her husband, 
Luke, are characters of whom Dickens himself 
need not have been ashamed. It was very 
judicious, too, of the author to remove the 
leading figures to a German city; it gave 
them air, and prevented their sentimen- 
talities from becoming maudlin. Elsie Grey, 
however, is a weak-eyed and somewhat un- 
substantial heroine ; and “ poor Mr. Loriner,” 
whom we are invited, with Elsie Grey, to 
fall in love with, is the cause of the only 
decidedly falsetto passages. The work is 
full of promise; but the writer, in working 
such a peculiar vein, runs not a few dangers. 
In particular, vulgarity must not be con- 
founded with humour. Such a caricature 
as “St. Allfudge’s” is not suggestive in a 
pleasing sense. 


It is rather a comforting fact that Mr. 
James Grant is still Mr. James Grant, for 
that means that boys are still boys. Ina 
world lying in self-consciousness, in a time 
when we talk of ‘‘ the essential passions ” as 
if they no longer made and marred human 
lives, the author who thrilled the boyhood 
of men now in middle age with his Romances 
of War and his Black Dragoons still finds a 
market. Mr. Grant has, further, the courage 
not to seek to modify his style. One scene 
in The Cameronians is indeed laid during the 
Servian War; otherwise, it might have been 
published ariy time during the last thirty years. 
We have the old dashing descriptions; the 
flesh-and-blood heroine; the hero with the 
mystery of his birth, and his innumerable 
hair-breadth escapes; and the villains with 
their oaths, their brandy, their plots, and 
their failures. Above all, there is the familiar 
appearance of Mr. Grant himself as a nine- 
teenth-century Cavalier, swearing by blood 
and culture, and always ready with a hard 
word, or, if needs be, a swashing blow for 
hypocrites, “ crop-eared Roundheads,” and the 
like. Zhe Cameronians is in several respects 
superior to many of Mr. Grant’s more 
recent works. It is more carefully written ; 
and the account given of the Servian War is 
decidedly above the average “ special’s” 
mark. Many of the scenes, too, are laid in 
Scotland, particularly in Edinburgh, and so 
Mr. Grant is able to make use of his favourite 
historical knowledge. Altogether, the book is 
enjoyable reading, especially as a relief from 
psychological fiction. Mr. Grant is, as usual, 
weak in the department of humour, and 
plays to the gallery. He goes too far, how- 
ever, when he styles the “superior fiend” of 





the story ‘* Hew Caddish Montgomerie,” and 
the clumsy attempt to explain “ Caddish ”’ 
as a contraction for “ Cavendish” only makes 
matters worse. 


Legends and Tales of the Harz Mountains 
needs no special criticism. It is what it pro- 
fesses to be, and there is a great deal of it. 
The author (or translator) would have done 
well to have made the volume more of a 
selection and less of a conglomeration. His 
(or her) style, too, has undergone a consider- 
able arnount of Germanisation, which shows 
itself in uncouth and un-English phrases like 
“ around-lying”’ and “‘ too-late brought,” and 
such unsweetened, not to say unenlightened, 
translation as— 


‘‘In the time long ago, when all this district 
was covered with dense forests, swamps, and 
morasses, where now ripen the golden corn, 
fruits, and every blessing that crowns the hus- 
bandman’s toil, and wild beasts preyed on the 
around-lying mountains, evil spirits practised 
their devices in the Gegensteine.” 

This is, however, an excellent book to take up 
and dip into at moments of ease. Nor will 
it be enjoyed by boys and girls only. 

Wittr1am WatLtLAce. 








RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS. 


English History Reading Books, Part I. By 
Miss Yonge. (National Society’s Depository.) 
This is a collection of * historical stories” for 
very young children, intended to serve as 
an introduction toa fuller History. In these 
stories Miss Yonge has most wisely avoided 
relating “horrors and cruelties,” which she 
rightly says in the Preface “ had better not be 
dwelt on till it is possible to teach something 
more of their causes.”” A few of the stories are 
happily chosen, as ‘‘ The Cup of Water ;” but 
Miss Yonge has allowed herself to be carried 
away by her reverence for royalty, and has 
crowded her book with trivial incidents in the 
lives of kings and queens. Surely it would 
have been easy to write simple stories of such 
men and women as St. Hilda, St. Alphege, Simon 
de Montfort, Wycliffe, Caxton, Sir T. More, and 
many others whose names do not once occur 
in this book—stories beautiful in themselves, 
and which would have taught children that the 
History of England is something more than the 
history of her kings and queens. 


English History Reading Books. 
IV. By Miss Yonge. (National Society's 
Depository.) It will be a great disappointment 
to many of those with whom Miss Yonge’s name 
has weight to find how little this attractive- 
looking series of reading-books can be depended 
on for giving children a clear and correct 
account of English history. The defects which 
have already been noticed in part ii. (see 
ACADEMY for April 2, 1881) are no less 
obvious in parts iil. and ivy. Inaccuracies are of 
frequent occurrence. The Chancellor in the 
reign of Henry II. is described as ‘‘ the head of 
all the lawyers.” Henry III. is said to have 
beautified Westminster Abbey, ‘‘ which had 
been begun by Edward the Confessor.” Such 
an account cannot fail to impress upon children 
the belief that the chief part of the present Abbey 
dates from the reign of Edward the Confessor ! 
1264 is given as the year when towns first sent 
members to Parliament, and Miss Yonge says 
that “every burgh” chose them! Simon de 
Montfort is said to have inherited the Earldom 
of Leicester from his mother; and the Fire of 
London is made to begin in the country and 
end in the City. Some of these incorrect state- 
ments (which are only a few among many) may 
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seem unimportant, but they show a total want 
of that minute care and accuracy which 
are essential to an historian. Another grave 
defect in these books is the author’s habit of 
referring to customs and events of which no 
clear explanation has been given, as in the 
references to treasure-trove, trial by peers, and 
the American colonists. A bare mention of the 
Pilgrim Fathers is all the information given 
about the colonisation of America, so that the 
War of Independence is unintelligible. The 
plan of giving definitions at the end of each 
chapter is no doubt good; but such definitions, 
unless accurate and simple, are worse than 
useless. Todefine Parliament as ‘‘ the Council 
of the Nation’ can convey no clear idea toa 
child’s mind. Some definitions, too, are 
inexact, as those of homage and Cardinal. 
If, instead of crowding these books with 
details, Miss Yonge had given only the 
leading events of each reign, explaining all 
that needed explanation (such as vote by 
ballot), and if she had made some attempt to 
trace the growth of the nation, and to show the 
influence of men and events upon that growth, 
she would have done good service to the cause 
of education ; whereas now she has but added 
one more to the already large number of un- 
satisfactory histories for children. 


Outline of English History: Second Period, 
A.D. 1603 to 1880. By 8. R. Gardiner. (Long- 
mans.) This book can hardly become so 
popular with children as the volume on the 
first period is sure to be, since the history 
of modern times can never have for the young 
the charm which that of the Middle Ages 
possesses. Some elements of romance dis- 
appeared with those ages, and life has grown 
more complicated and perplexing. Never- 
theless, Prof. Gardiner need not fear the 
verdict that will be passed upon his little 
book by his readers. ‘Leachers and children 
alike will thank him for writing a history of 
the last three centuries so clear and so full 
of interest. But he has not been content 
with this. He has shown how and why 
‘*each generation has been better in something 
than the one before it,” and has stimulated his 
readers to strive in their turn ‘‘to make the 
generation in which we live better than the 
last.” If this book could be read in all the 
schools! of the land, there would be some hope 
that the rising generation of the working 
classes might learn in what true liberalism and 
true progress consist, and might be taught by 
the lives of the best men and women of the past 
**that freedom is good because it sets us at 
liberty to make the best of ourselves for the 
sake of others.” 


English History Reading Books. Richard I. and 
Edward I, By E. 8. Armitage. (Longmans.) 
The children attending those schools into which 
the series of English History Reading Books 
published by Messrs. Longmans and Oo. is 
introduced will be fortunate. Not only will 
they be taught, and taught accurately, all 
that is best worth knowing of our nation’s life, 
as a whole, by Prof. Gardiner’s Outline of 
English History, but they will also have the 
pleasure of making fuller acquaintance than 
would be possible from an outline with a few of 
the greatest and most popular characters and 
events of English history. Mrs. Armitage’s 
little book tells in simple language the story of 
Richard I.’s exploits, as described in the old 
Chronicles, and of all that Edward I. did for his 
country. The choice of these two Kings as sub- 
jects for companion pictures was a happy one, 
for, alike in some points, the striking differences 
between them will help children to see what 
constitutes real greatness in a Sovereign. The 
account of the Third Crusade gives a graphic 
picture of the methods of warfare in the Middle 
Ages, To do this was, perhaps, Mrs, Armitage’s 





reason for giving at such great length the story 
of a Crusade of which the results were so 
trifling. Justice is not done to the character 
of Saladin, who certainly was not a Turk, 
though Mrs. Armitage implies that he was. 
It is to be regretted that details of horrors 
are given which would have been much better 
omitted in a book for young children ; and there 
are one or two statements made that are open 
to objection. Is it likely to encourage the 
children of bad parents to try to lead good lives 
to be told that ‘‘ bad fathers make bad sons” ? 
Again, the greatness of a man who ‘‘sticks to the 
thing that he has begun, and carries it through,” 
must depend on the nature of the thing begun. 
Such defects, however, detract but little from 
the merits of a book which is sure to be soon a 
great favourite in our National schools. 


Geography Reading Books. Part III., for 
Standard IV. (National Society.) Geographical 
Reader. For Standard III. The World. By 
J. M.D. Meiklejohn. (W. and R. Chambers. 
Of these two books the first will be most usef 
as a reader, the second asa geographv. The 
author of the book published by the National 
Society would, no doubt, give a series of most 
interesting lessons; but chatty oral lessons 
interspersed with personal anecdotes are apt to 
lose their power of appealing to the imagina- 
tion, and consequently to the memory, when 
written down and separated from the person- 
ality of the teacher. Nevertheless, if it be granted 
that a geography of Great Britain must be written 
in 209 small pages, and that, when written, 
the book is to be considered rather a reader 
than a geography, the author must be con- 
gratulated on having performed a difficult task 
perhaps almost as well as it could be done. 
Mr. Meiklejohn’s little book, if used as he 
intends, will prove most useful as a geography ; 
more so than as a reader, as by his plan a 
great part of each lesson will be employed in 
questioning. By providing a series of intro- 
ductory questions to most of the lessons, he 
points out to the teacher the necessity of finding 
out what previous knowledge he has to build 
upon, and also of arousing a curiosity about the 
new matter to be imparted. After the lesson is 
read, it is to be talked over; then there follows 
an exercise to be answered in writing, which will 
set the pupil thinking over what he has read, 
and of matters connected with it. These exer- 
cises should form an excellent training, as, in 
order to answer many of them, the pupil will 
have to trust to his own observation and in- 
genuity. At the end comes a table of revision 
lessons, to be learnt by heart after the respect- 
ive lessons to which their numbers refer, 
which states in a concise form the main facts of 
each. Altogether, the book is most carefully 
planned, and forms a series of most excellent 
lessons. 


Geography, by W. M. Lupton (Longmans), 
is said to be designed to assist candidates pre- 
paring for Army, Civil Service, Local, and other 
examinations. If the aim of these examina- 
tions is to pick out people with good memories, 
no better manual could be chosen for prepara- 
tion. If, on the other hand, candidates are 
expected to show any intellectual capacity, they 
will get but little help from this book. To show 
that the above statements are in no way exag- 
gerations it may be stated that on one page, 
taken at random, there are no less than eighty- 
nine names to be learnt by heart, forty of which 
are names of towns with the population 
attached. 


Geographical Readers, Book III., for Standard 
IV., by Charlotte M. Mason (Stanford), is a 
book which will prove as useful to those teachers 
who are fortunately not bound to combine geo- 
graphy and reading lessons as to those who 
are. The writer possesses just the qualities 


necessary for a good geography teacher—the 


power of graphic description and the power of 
grouping facts so as to make them easily 
remembered. In reading the accounts of some 
of our chief manufacturing towns, one would 
almost think one was reading a letter from 
a writer who had but just seen what he 
describes. It is surprising how the author 
has managed to describe adequately so much in 
so small a space. 


Geography: The British Empire. By L. B. 
Lang. (Rivingtons.) Mrs. Lang seems to be im- 
pressed with the idea—in itself a good one, if the 
lessons are for an advanced class—that a descrip- 
tion of the geography of Great Britain should 
be accompanied by some account of its geo- 
logical structure. If not only the geography 
of Great Britain, but that of all its colonies 
and dependencies, is to be given in a single 
small book, the amount of geology which 
could be got in, even by the most skilful writer, 
would not be likely to be of much interest to 
pupils who had no previous knowledge of the 
subject. When, however, the writer defines 
igneous rocks as rocks ‘formed by fire,” 
without modification or explanation, and 
fossils as ‘‘dead plants and animals turned to 
stone by heat and pressure,” it may be doubted 
whether the geology will be of any use. One 
might have thought that Mr. Creighton’s name 
was a guarantee against errors—in history, 
at least; but what else can we consider the 
statements that the Romans drove the Celts to 
the hills, and that from “ these Celts” (d.e., 
those driven back by the Romans) the Welsh, 
Cornishmen, and Highlanders are descended ? 


Earth, Air, and Water, by O. A. Martineau 
(Routledge), will provide subject-matter for a 
set of very good lessons on physical geography 
for a teacher of junior classes. 

Specimen Essays. By John Gibson, M.A., 
and F’. K. Burrows, B.A. (Reeves and Turner.) 
This is one of the daily increasing number of 
books written for examinees. It is not, how- 
ever, a cram-book in the worst sense. It does 
not illustrate the vices of the modern examina- 
tion system, as books dealing with more definite 
subjects too often do. Essay writing cannot 
very easily be crammed. All the teacher can 
do is to set his pupils ‘on the best road to good 
writing. Messrs. Gibson and Burrows have 
collected a good many useful hints and 
examples. Some of their counsels are excel- 
lent—as the caution against modelling your 
style on any one author; the advice to limit 
your reading, as far as possible, to masters 
of style; and the suggestion that it is wise to 
omit any sentence in your essay that strikes 
you as particularly clever. We are not sure 
that Hallam is the best author to hold up as an 
example to beginners ; and the sentence quoted 
in the Introduction hardly tallies with the 
recommendation on p. 20 to eschew the ‘‘ end- 
less windings of a paragraph.” The rules for 
punctuation are not quite clear, and the authors 
of the Specimen Essays seem to find the subject 
a trying one. They pepper their sentences with 
commas, and adopt the German system of 
punctuation before clauses introduced by 
relative pronouns. The proper use of ‘‘ that” 
and ‘‘which” is not always observed. The 
essays themselves are clear and _ well 
arranged. There is nothing of the fatal 
smartness which too often characterises the 
would-be model essayist, and the style 18 
duly subordinated to the matter. Such 4 
construction, however, as ‘* Russia has still to 
be civilised at home, and a boundless field for 
energy in Asia,” is inadmissible ; and the state- 
ment that Buddhism may have derived some of 
its precepts from Christianity is chronologically 
confounding. It would have been well, too, 
had the authors set their faces against the use 
of the article ‘‘an” before “history.” The 





essay on “Town and Country” is the best; 
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and “ Travelling” is good, but fur the use of 
“subject” for ‘‘ object,” and the sentence 
‘‘travellers search for traces of the battle, 
which was fought there,” where the comma is 
wrong, and ‘“‘ which” should be “that.” The 
essay on “ English Novels” is remarkable for 
treating Thackeray and Dickens as mere humor- 
ists, and for selecting Mr. George MacDonald 
and Mrs. Oraik as leading examples of the 
modern novelist. Poor Mr. Trollope and Mr. T. 
Hardy may search for their names in vain; and 
Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, Kingsley, and 
others of some note are laid on the shelf. 
—— a certain slightness, the essays are 
good models ; and, if boys will learn to write up 
to these examples in examinations, much of 
the amusement and the indignation of the 
examiner will be lost. 


Poetic Readers. Parts I. andII. (Marshall, 
Japp and Co.) These little volumes contain 
many verses well adapted to their p se. 
The pieces are well graduated ; and the kindness 
of several well-known living English authors 
has enabled the compiler to include some choice 
little poems, like Mr. Dobson’s “ Before Sedan,” 
which would otherwise be out of the reach of 
young pupils. There are, however, many 
faults to be found with the selection. It con- 
tains too many American poems, avd these not 
always of the best ; and there is mu. bcareless- 
ness and not a little want of taste shown in 
printing the English contributions. If we 
mistake not, Mr. Swinburne’s “ Water Fairy” 
has been sadly mutilated; Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
clever Ballade of ‘‘ Cleopatra’s Needle” is 
utterly spoilt by misprints ; and it would haye 
been difficult to choose a worse example either 
of parody or of Mr. F. Locker than that writer’s 
“Unfortunate Miss Bailey.” The Index to 
the second part has no reference to the pages, 
and the glossaries are very poor; such words 
as “indignant,” ‘‘ jovial,” and ‘‘rebuke”’ are 
carefully explained, while the pupil will look in 
vain for nearly all the unusual words, such as 
“ gnomon,” “ hacienda,” ‘‘ calamus,” “ caisson,” 
“ Aldebaran,” and ‘‘caracke.” The section on 
“Special Forms of Verse” is ludicrously in- 
adequate. The idea to issue a poetical reader, 
entirely composed of verses by living authors, 
as a supplement to other selections, was a good 
one; anda little more care would have made 
these little volumes a valuable addition to the 
teacher’s shelves. 


Mr. 8. H. JEyYEs, in his Guide to Studying 
for Classical Entrance Scholarships (Oxford : 
Thornton) has provided parents and teachers 
with an excellent manual by which to guide 
their sons or pupils in preparing for university 
scholarships. Mr. Jeyes writes more especially 
for Oxford candidates; but the work will suit 
y eorsam, equally well. In seven succinct 
chapters he gives directions as to the best way 
of preparing for the different sorts of papers 
ordinarily set in scholarships—English essay, 
historical questions, miscellaneous questions, 
critical questions, translations, composition, 
divinity ; and also for the best way of tackling 
with the paper when the boy is confronted with 
it in actual examination. The observations are 
of the most practical kind, conveyed in carefully 
considered and well-economised sentences, and 
each chapter concludes with a set of questions 
on the subject it discusses. The book is well 
done, and ought to be useful. 


WE are glad to be able to notice a careful 
edition of K. Gutzkow’s amusing comedy, Zopf 
und Schwert, by Mr. H. J. Wolstenholme (Pitt 
Press). Gutzkow’s German, although doubt- 
ess a very good model of the modern con- 
Versational style, is by no means easy, and all 
help is valuable. These notes are abundant, 
and contain references to standard grammatical 
works. No doubt the ladies of Bedford College 
and Newnham, to whom Mr, Wolstenholme 





lectures, will read them with diligence and 
profit; but we venture to think that anyone 
who has to teach boys will do well to keep the 
book in his own hands and select from it the 
more important — to be impressed orally 
on his pupils. Boys will not wade through 
long notes. We are glad, however, to see that 
learners are often left to their own judgment in 
matters of translation. 


Betoneinc to the same series is Mr. 
Colbeck’s edition of Bonnechose’s Life of 
Lazare Hoche. Some schools have not come 
to a decision on the rival merits of English- 
men and foreigners as teachers of modern 
languages. Harrow appears to have decided to 
hold both suits, and, with such strong cards as 
‘M. Masson and the present editor, is not unlikely 
to score against all competitors. For points of 
grammar Mr. Colbeck refers to Eve and Bandiss ; 
for history he supplies an introductory sketch 
of the period—a model of compression—yet 
redeemed from dulness by a few touches which 
we may almost hope will commend it even to 
boys. His etymology, too, seems alwaysaccurate, 
though, perhaps, he 1s too bountiful—e.g., in 
offering derivations for ombrageux, céte, and 
suppot, while acolyte (a puzzling word to a 
modern school-boy) is not derived. The indis- 
pensable two or three little plans are appended. 


Herr H. Sacus’ German Conversational 
Grammar (Whittingham) is hardly likely to be 
much used except by such theorists as himself; 
or perhaps it would be more pleasing to this 
Athanasius to call the mundus theorists and 
himself practical. We are ‘‘to give up entirely 
the defective system of submitting to the pupil 
translations by writing on subjects and sen- 
tences which he is not yet able fluently to 
express by speaking. The natural way is first 
to learn to speak and afterwards to write.’ 
Possibly, if the object be to teach boys and 
girls to patter in one language or another, 
hardly knowing whichis which; the result is 
at least more showy, the process much less 
exhausting both to teacher and learner, and 
comparable to the early Victorian method of 
teaching drawing, whereby the pupil, though 
unable to draw a straight line, and entirely ignor- 
ant of perspective, was happily enabled, with 
the drawing-master’s aid, to furnish with water- 
colour landscapes every spare bedroom in the 
largest house. 


Dr. MacurrE has brought out a second series 
of Test Questions on selected portions of English 
literature and history. “ Quis’excuse, s’accuse,” 
and no one would have breathed a suspicion of 
the hateful word cramming had not the author 
been too eager to disclaim the charge. Nowa- 
days the dullest must, at least, go in for exami- 
nations, and surely they are entitled to help 
from some good-natured friend or another. To 
be serious, merely turning over these pages is 
to any but veteran teachers almost as bad as 
the old Etonian’s dreams of the twigs and the 
block. Now, indeed, we know something—our 
own ignorance. 


Mr. O. P. Mason’s pamphlet on the Subjunc- 
tive and So-called Potential Mood (Bell) is so 
polemical that we feel aggrieved that he does 
not conclude with ‘‘ What, then, does Dr. 
mean?” He is still harder upon ‘“‘a Mr. 
Greenlaw,” whose defence of a ‘‘ crotchet” and 
‘* baseless theories” have met with no mercy 
from Mr. Mason, who lives, it seems to us, in 
a glass house of his own, for his adversaries 
may well attack his views on quum. Still, all 
— might do worse than study this little 
book. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. STANLEY JEvons is at work upon a treatise 
on political economy, to be entitled The Prin- 
ciples of Economics. The materials have long 
been under preparation, but the extent of the 
work is such that it cannot be ready for press 
for some time to come. Mr. Jevons intends to 
supplement this treatise by a kind of historical 
introduction to the study of the science, in the 
form of a student’s edition of Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations. Messre. Macmillan and Co. 
are to be the publishers. 


THE concluding portion (part iv., No. 2) of 
Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian, edited 
by Prof. T. E. Holland and Mr. C. L. Shadwell, 
will be issued very shortly, together with the 
complete work, by the Clarendon Press. The 
selected titles have been grouped under heads 
which are familiar to readers of the Institutes — 
viz., Introductory or General Matter, the Law 
of Family, the Law of Property, and the Law 
of Obligations; and under each of these heads 
the order in which the several titles follow one 
another is made to correspond as nearly as may 
be with that observed in the Institutes. Each 
title has been supplied with an analytical head- 
note, and with illustrative references to parallel 
passages in the Corpus Juris and in the Ineti- 
tutes of Gaius. The text is that of the edition 
of the Digest published by Mommeen, with the 
assistance of Krueger (Berlin, 1870). 


WE understand that, in answer to the corre- 
spondence which has recently appeared in a 
contemporary concerning the desirability of a 
Church Year Book being issued, Mr. Elliot 


Stock will publish annually The Year Book of 


the Church, and that the work will be edited by 
Mr. Charles Mackeson, the compiler of The 
Guide to the Churches of London. 


Messrs. BENTLEY have in the press a new 
edition of Thiers’ History of the French Revolu- 
tion, translated by Mr. Frederick Shoberl. It 
will be illustrated with forty-one engravings and 
portraits, engraved by W. Greatbach. 


THe Common Prayer, translated into the 
Mohawk language for the use of the Indians 
in the vicinity of New York, and printed at New 
York in 1715, is one of the rarest books in the 
class of American linguistics. When the third 
edition was published in 1787, it was stated that 
very few copies had survived the War of Inde- 
pendence, in which the Mohawk tribes, having 
joined the Royal cause against that of the 
States, suffered severely, and were expatriated 
to Canada. It was therefore an event of some 
bibliographical importance when a copy turned 
up in asale at Puttick and Simpson’s auction- 
me last week. Mr. Quaritch was the pur- 
chaser. 


WE understand that a work by F. A. Phil- 
brick, Q.C., and Mr. Westoby is on the point 
of being published by the Philatetic Society of 
London. Its title will be The Postage and 
Telegraph Stamps of Great Britain, and it will 
include a short history of the Post-Office and 
a reforms. tt will be profusely illus- 
trated. 


THE remaining three volumes of Mr. W. W. 
Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India, making 
eight in all, will be published by Messrs. 
Triibner in July. A full Index to the whole 
will be given. 

WE hear that Mr. S. ©. Hall’s Rhymes in 
Council will be dedicated by special permission 
to the grandchildren of the Queen. 


Mr. Griaas has finished his facsimile of the 
1602 Quarto of Shakspere’s Merry Wives, and 
has begun that of 1 Henry IV. 


WE are glad to hear that the selected edition 
of Mr. Austin Dobson’s poems published by 
Henry Holt and Co., of New York, has attained 
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a success both pleasing and profitable to pub- 
lishers and author. 


UnneEr the title of The Russians beyond the 
Caspian, Mr. Charles Marvin is writing a fresh 
work, describing minutely Skobeleff’s recent 
campaign against the Tekkes of Akhal. The 
book will contain a full account of the military 
operations, from the landing of Skobeleff in 
1880 to the storming of Geok Tepé, based 
exclusively upon Russian information obtained 
from eye-witnesses, and will be illustrated with 
numerous scenes of the Turcoman region and 
the conflicts between the Russians and the 
natives, together with a series of plans of the 
siege operations, and the latest Russian maps 
of the conquered region. 


In a few days will be issued Midsummer 
Dreams, edited by George W. Plant. It is the 
summer number of Society, and will contain, 
among other contributions, a story by Mr. 
Joseph Hatton, entitled ‘‘A Previous Con- 
viction.” Mr. G. Manville Fenn will also 
furnish a tale; and Cuthbert Bede, author of 
Verdant Green, will write on  ‘‘ Robert 
Burns’s Betrothal to Highland Mary” and 
‘*Sea Green.” Mr. William Andrews, hon. 
secretary of the Hull Literary Club, will con- 
tribute a long paper on ‘‘ The Folk-Lore of 
Midsummer Eve.” Mr. Horace Weir will 
furnish an account of a pleasant holiday in 
‘“*The Western Highlands.” Among the con- 
tributors will also be Sir Charles Young, Annie 
Thomas, Howard Paul, Edward Oxenford, 
Clement Scott, Willmott Dixon, and others. 
It will be profusely illustrated by popular 
artists. 


Mr. Joun Potter Briscor, of Nottingham, 
the author of Nottinghamshire Facts and Fictions, 
is preparing a new edition of the Sonnets and 
Songs of Kobert Millhouse, the artisan poet of 
Nottingham, who has been called the Burns of 
Sherwood Forest. The work, which will in- 
clude a memoir of the poet, will be published 
by Messrs. Norris and Cokayne, of Nottingham. 


Mr. WIturIAM Pootek, of 124, Paternoster 
Row, will shortly issue a new volume of poems, 
from the pen of Joseph S. Fletcher, to be 
entitled Songs after Sunset. 


Mr. A. P. ALtsorr is preparing a dictionary 
of Public School Words and Phrases. The 
schools with which he proposes chiefly to deal 
are Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Marlborough, 
Charterhouse, Westminster, Winchester, and 
Shrewsbury. Explanations and derivations 
(if possible) will be given; and the mode of 
pronunciation will also be shown, if peculiar, 
together with any other particulars which may 
be forthcoming. Mr. Allsopp would be grateful 
for any communications that may be sent to 
him at Hindlip Hall, Worcester. 


A Firm of New York publishers have ordered 
a thousand copies of Mr. Henry Dunning 
Macleod’s Elements of Economics (vol. i. just 
published). 


THE Revue Critique for May 30 contains a 
review of Mr. Morfill’s Russia (Sampson Low) 
by M. L. Leger, in which, while full justice is 
done to the merits of the book, a number of 
errata are pointed out in view of a second 
edition. 

M. Lucien Ricavup has followed up the 
success of his Dictionnaire du Jargon parisien 
with a Dictionnaire des Lieux communs de la 
Conversation (Paris: Ollendorff), in which he 
has collected conversational words current 
among all classes in France, from the highest to 
the lowest. 


MM. Cuaravay, of Paris, announce that 
they have in the press the two following works: 
—Histoire @ Henriette d’ Angleterre et Mémoires 
historiques, by Mdme. de la Fayette ; and Contes 





et Poésies fugitives de Voltaire. The same firm | 


have in hand a ‘“ Bibliothtque des Francais,” 
edited by MM. Anatole France and Fernand 
Calmettes, of which the two first volumes, con- 
taining La Fontaine’s Fables, have already 
appeared. These are beautifully printed, with 
illustrations and a style of ornament character- 
istic of La Fontaine’s time. 

M. James DARMESTETER is preparing an 
annotated edition of Byron’s Childe Harold for 
Delagrave’s series of Classiques anglais. 


In order to avail themselves to the utmost of 
the opening of the London University examina- 
tions to women, the council of Bedford College 
propose to strengthen their position by estab- 
lishing an endowment fund. At the last exami- 
nation in honours at matriculation, a student 
from Bedford College obtained the first place 
out of a list of thirty successful candidates ; 
and there are now no less than thirty-six 
students at the college preparing for the several 
examinations. Bedford College has at present 
no endowment beyond a few small scholarships. 
The special purpose of the endowment which 
the council are now seeking to raise is to 
augment the payment of the teachers. Con- 
sidering that almost every institution for the 
higher teaching of men is already subsidised in 
this manner, it is not too much to hope that 
this appeal to the public will receive the support 
it deserves. A graceful feature in the case is 
that, among the subscriptions already promised, 
several come from former students of the 
college. 


WE learn from the Nation that the Smith- 
sonian Institution has just published the 
Memorial of Joseph Henry ordered by Congress. 
It consists of the funeral proceedings, the 
exercises at the Capitol, the action of societies, 
&c., concluding with the Act of Congress 
authorising a bronze statue of Henry by W. W. 
Story. 

THE conversazione of the professors and 
friends of University College, London, is fixed 
for June 27, at 8.30 p.m.; andthe Working Men’s 
College excursion to ....ord, for Saturday, 
July 2. he visitors are to dine in Christchurch 
Hall at two o’clock (paying for their dinner), 
hear organ recitals in Magdalenand New College 
Chapels afterwards, and then have tea, by invi- 
tation of two of the fellows, at All Souls’. 


Mpme. MIcHELET is engaged in preparing 
for publication an abridgement of her husband’s 
History of France, written entirely in his own 
words. It will consist of three volumes, of 
which the third, treating of the Revolution, 
will appear first, as being essential for the right 
understanding of the other two. 


THE tenth Report of the Rochdale Free Public 
Library shows an addition of 552 volumes to 
the reference and of 1,385 volumes to the lending 
department during the year ending March 31 
last. 


A FREE public library will be opened at 
Richmond, Surrey, on June 18, ina building 
which has been especially erected on the Little 
Green. A special feature of this institution 
will be a juvenile library. 


THE two legal prizes, named after Odilon 
Barrot, which have recently been awarded by 
the French Academy, have both of them an 
interest for Englishmen. The subject of one 
was “The Institution of the Jury in France 
and in England;” the subject of the other was 
“Civil Procedure in France and in England 
from the Thirteenth Century’ to the Present 
Day.” The former was awarded to an advocate 
at Ghent, the latter to a professor at Douai. 


M. L. FAvre is abeut to publish a new and 
considerably enlarged edition of Ragueau’s 
Glossary of French Law, edited in the last 
century by Eustbe de Laurivre, and now very 
scarce, 


M. Catmann Livy has just brought out 
vol. i. of a new edition of the abbé F. Galiani’s 
Correspondence, revised from the originals, and 
containing all the suppressed passages and a 
large number of unpublished letters. MM. 
Perey and Maugras contribute a study on the 
life and works of Galiani, who numbered among 
his correspondents Mdme. d’Epinay, Mdme, 
Necker, Mdme. Geoffrin, Diderot, Grimm, 
d’ Alembert, de Sartine, and d’Holbach. 


Messrs. BERGER-LEVRAULT, of Paris and 
Nancy, are bringing out a new Military Dic- 
tionary, the first part of which (extending to 
the beginning of the article on “ Artillery”) 
has just appeared. Special attention has been 
devoted to foreign military affairs, and to the 
bibliography of the subject. The general editor 
is M. Amédée le Faure, deputy for La Creuse. 


M. FiscHBACHER has just published an essay 
on the origin of Unitarian Christianity in Eng- 
land, by G. Bonet-Maury, Professor in the 
Faculty of Protestant Theology in Paris; and 
a second edition of M. Sabatier’s sketch of the 
history of St. Paul’s thought. 


Pror,. AENEAS J. G. Mackay, LL.D., has 
resigned the Chair of Constitutional Law and 
History in the University of Edinburgh. Dr. 
Mackay has held the chair for seven years. 


Mr. M. M. Kunte, well known to European 
Orientalists as the winner of the second prize 
at the International Congress of Oriental 
Scholars held at Florence, has been appointed 
to the head-mastership of the High School and 
College at Ahmedabad. His prize essay, The 
Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilisation in India, 
published by Messrs. Triibner and OCo., has 
excited great interest in Germany, and is full 
of curious information, though the conclusions 
may not, perhaps, always be so carefully 
reasoned out as English scholars could wish. 
His monthly publication of the text, comment- 
ary, and translation of the principal systems of 
ancient Indian philosophy is an undertaking 
of high merit, and well deserving of the support 
of Oriental scholars in Europe. It is a publi- 
cation that ought to have a place in every 
public library. Mr. M. M. Kunte has even 
attempted English poetry, and his philosophical 
poem, Zhe Rishi, should be read by the side of 
Arnold’s Light of Asia, the former representing 
a picture of the ancient Brahmanic faith, while 
the latter paints in glowing colour the legendary 
life of Buddha. 


Messrs. Ropert CLARKE, of Chicago, 
announce that they have in preparation The 
North-West in 1634, with a sketch of the life 
of John Nicolet, the discoverer, by Mr. C. W. 
Butterfield. 


From one of the bulletins of the United States 
Census Report, it appears that the total number 
of daily papers published in the United States 
is 962, of which the larger half appear in the 
evening. Connected with them are 682 weekly 
issues. The average circulation is only 2,800 
copies. Of the total, eighty-one are printed in 
German, and nine in other foreign languages. 


‘‘THe SHorTHAND Society” is the title of 
an association founded at a meeting of gentle- 
men over whom Mr. Cornelius Walford, F.S.S., 
presided, and held at the City Club, Ludgate 
Circus, on Tuesday evening. The object for 
which the society has been formed is the study 
of the science and literature of shorthand, and 
the discussion of the principles which should 
govern the construction of systems of shorthand 
and abbreviated longhand adapted for general 
use. A committee was appointed to draw up 
rules, to be submitted to a further meeting on 
the 28th inst., at the same place. 

AN interesting series of documents, bearing 
date 1271, 1274, and 1279, which throw some 
light on the mediaeval Italian colonies 1 
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Armenia, and more especially on those from 
Genoa and Pisa, has been published in the 
Archives de l’ Orient latin (vol. i., 1880). 


Companion to the Revised Version of the English 
New Testament. By Alex. Roberts, D.D. 
(Cassells.) This little volume will be found 
extremely useful by all who, not being able to 
consult the Greek Testament for themselves, 
yet desire to know something of the grounds 
for the leading alterations in the Revised 
Version. In part i., Prof. Roberts discusses the 
‘“‘ changes arising from an amended text.” He 
explains how various readings have arisen, 
notices briefly the leading sources, and sketches 
the history of the printed text from which the 
Authorised Version was made, and gives 
examples both of the minor and more important 
changes consequent on the adoption of an 
improved text. In part ii., he discusses the 
‘‘ changes arising from an amended translation,” 
and gives several interesting examples of the 
errors in the Authorised and the corrections of 
the Revised Version. Prof. Roberts was him- 
self a member of the company, but does not 
reveal any of their secrets. He only tells us 
that “innocent archaisms” was an expression 
frequently on their lips. We understand that 
the first edition of this book has already been 
exhausted. A second edition is now being 
o—_ produced, and will be ready in a few 

ays. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes tc us :— 


‘*Mention was made in a recent number of the 
AcavEmy of Col. R. L. Playfair having lately read 
a paper at the French Association at Algiers, giving 
an account of a visit which he had paid to the 
Kroumir country. Can Col. Playfair or any of 
your contributors supply the correct spelling of 
‘Kroumir’? So written, the word outrages 
Arabic orthography, which does not tolerate the 
conjunction of two consecutive consonants without 
an intervening vowel. Strange to say, I have not 
lighted on the word in any of the Arabic journals, 
either of Tunis, Egypt, or Constantinople, which 
have largely discussed Tunisian affairs. It would 
be an additional satisfaction if the etymology also 
of the word could be supplied. In connexion with 
this topic, I may mention that what European 
journals call the ‘Enfida’ estate—the dispute 

tween the rival claimants to which is still un- 
settled—is uniformly written ‘an-Nafidah’ by 
Arabic authors. It is greatly to be regretted that 
European travellers and newspaper correspondents 
do not take more pains to ascertain the correct 
names of the localities which they visit and report 
on, 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
We have received:—Memorials of Lord 
Beaconsfield, Reprinted from the Standard 


(Macmillan); Z'he Rev. Rowland Hill, Preacher 
and Wit, by Edward B. Broome, with an 
Introduction by the Rev. John Stoughton, D.D. 
(Cassell); English and Irish Land Questions : 
Collected Essays, by the Right Hon. G. Shaw 
Lefevre, M.P. (Cassell); Parson Malthus, by 
James Bonar (Glasgow: James MacLehose) ; 
On the Value of Political Economy to Mankind : 
being the Oxford Cobden Prize Essay for 1880, 
by A. H. Cumming (same publisher) ; Demos- 
thenes, with Extracts from his Orations, and a 
Critical Discussion of the ‘‘ Trial on the Crown,” 
by L. Brédif, translated by M. J. Macmahon 
(Chicago: Griggs ; London : Triibner); &c., &c. 

Or new editions we have received the fol- 
lowing :—The Church Seasons Historically and 
Poetically Illustrated, by Alexander H. Grant, 
Second Edition, Revised (John Hogg); May 
Carols; or, Ancilla Domini, by Aubrey De 
Vere, Third Edition, Enlarged (Burns and 
Oates) ; Botany for Schools and Science Classes— 
“Elementary Science Manuals,” by W. J. 
Browne, M.A., Second Kdition, Revised and 
Ralarged (Dublin: Sullivan Bros.); Progress 
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and Poverty: an Enquiry into the Cause of 
Industrial Depressions and of Increase of Want 
with Increase of Wealth—the Remedy, by 
Henry George, Fourth Edition (C. Kegan Paul 
and Oo.); History of the Free Trade Movement 
in England, by Augustus Mongredien, Fifteenth 
Thousand (Cassell): 7'he Life of George Stephen- 
son, by Samuel Smiles, Centenary Edition 
(John Murray); Le Thédtre en Angleterre depuis 
la Conquéte jusqu'aux Prédécesseurs immédiates 
de Shakespeare, par J. J. Jusserand, Deuxitme 
Edition (Paris: Leroux); JL’ 4pétre Paul: 
Esquisse d’une Histoire de sa Pensée, par A. S. 
Sabatier, Deuxiime Edition, revue etaugmentée 
(Paris: Fischbacher); &e., &c. 

WE have also to acknowledge the following 
pamphlets :—The Fireside Story of Ireland, by 
Dion Boucicault (Routledge) ; Shorthand Made 
Easy ; or, the Locomotive System of Steno- 
graphy (Stanford); A Practical Method of 
Analysis of the Simpler Chemical Salts, Arranged 
in a Concise Form, by H. A. Phillips (Aberdeen : 
D. Wyllie); Plutarch’s. Lives of the Gracchi, 
Translated from the Text of Sintenis, by 
William W. Marshall, B.A. (Oxford: James 
Thornton); The Silver and Double Standard 
Questions, by Edward Langley (Effingham 
Wilson); Schopenhauer’s LErlisungslehre, von 
Dr. Raphael Koeber (Berlin: Duncker); Con- 
structive Conservatism : a Speech delivered before 
the Constitutional Union, March 22, 1881, by 
C. Algernon Whitmore (Stanford); Encyklo- 
pidie der neueren Geschichte : in Verbindung mit 
namhaften deutschen und _ ausserdeutschen 
Historiken, hrsg. von Wilhelm Herbst, vierte 
und fiinfte Lieferungen (Gotha: Perthes); 
Die Einheit der Naturkrifte, und die Deutung 
ihrer gemeinsamen Formel, von O. Schmitz- 
Dumont (Berlin: Duncker); Jeallexicon der 
deutschen. Alterthiimer: ein Hand und Nach- 
schlagebuch fiir Studierende und Laien, bear- 
beitet von Ernst Gétzinger, Heft I. (Leipzig : 
Woldemar Urban); The Cycle of Development, 
by Hodder M. Westropp (Bell); Partial Cor. 
rections of English Spellings, approved of by the 
Philological Society (Triibner) ; &c., &c. 








A TRANSLATION FROM BERANGER. 
LE CINQ MAI, 


zt 
SPANIARDS took me on friendly deck, 
Far away by an Indian strand ;— 
Waif and stray from an empire’s wreck, 
Sick at heart in a stranger land. 
Five years gone! But the Cape is past ;— 
Crossing the line on the wave at last :— 
France, poor soldier, again to see ! 
There my boy has a shroud for me. 


II. 
‘¢ Land!” cries the pilot; ‘* Sainte-Héléne !” 
There he is drooping in watch and ward, 
Hate dies down in you, hearts of Spain,— 
His chains we curse, and his butcher guard, 
Nothing can I do, nothing to save ; 
Times are past for a glorious grave. 
France, poor soldier, again to see ! 
There my boy has a shroud for me, 


IIl. 
Is he asleep? that bolt of steel 
Shattering thrones, a score at a breath ;— 
Shall he not rise in his wrath, his heel 
Crushing the kings as he goes to death ? 
Hope recoils from that iron shore : 
Gods and the eagle are friends no more. 
France, poor soldier, again to see ! 
There my boy has a shroud for me. 


IV. 
Victory strained to follow his will ; 
Then she flagged, but he would not stay : 
Twice betrayed, he has foiled them still ;— 
Ah! but the snakes that entwine his way ! 
Venom lurks in the laurel wreath ; 
Conquering brows are crowned with death, 
France, poor soldier, again to see ! 
There my boy has a shroud for me. 





v. 
Let but a sail peep over the main, 
‘* He!” cry the monarchs; “ escaped his isle ? 
Comes he to ask for his world again? 
Arm two million rank and file !” 
He, perchance, with his anguish spent, 
A last farewell to his France has sent. 
France, poor soldier, again to see } 
There my boy has a shroud for me. 
VI. 
Grand in spirit and great in worth, 
Why did a sceptre tempt his pride ? 
High above every throne on earth 
Glows that peak in the waters wide ;— 
His glory’s light as a beacon borne 
To a world in its youth, and a world out-worn. 
France, poor soldier, again to see ! 
There my boy has a shroud for me. 


VII. 
Hearts of Spain! what flickers on shore ? 
A banner of black? O Heaven! ’tis true! 
He—and to die? Our Star no more! 
Ah ! you are weeping, his foes, e’en you. 
Silent, far from the rock we fly :— 
The sun is withered from out the sky. 
France, poor soldier, again to see ! 
There my boy has a shroud for me. 


JAMES ROBERTSON. 








OBITUARY. 
MR. ANDREW WILSON. 


It is with much regret that we notice the death 
of Mr. Andrew Wilson, on June 8, at Bank 
House, near the lower end of Ulleswater. The 
world knew him best as the author of that most 
interesting of Indian travel books, Te Abode of 
Snow; but we may perhaps be allowed to say 
here that he was a valued and, when his health 
permitted, a regular contributor to the ACADEMY. 
Unhappily, for many years past his health had 
been extremely bad, nor did he derive much 
benefit from a visit he paid last autumn to 
Normandy. In April of the present year he 
wrote :— 


‘*T have been very and distressingly ill with what 
the doctors have discovered to be disease of the 
mitral valve of the heart—a disease that repeatedly 
put me through a process which convulsed my 
whole frame, and which I can compare to nothing 
so well as being hanged slowly, and then being cut 
down before the operation was quite completed.” 
Nothing could be more characteristic of the man 
than the way in which he here describes his 
own sufferings. In May he wrote again, for- 
warding the article on Mr. Keene’s Meccah 
which appeared in the ACADEMY of June 4, and 
of which he was with difficulty able to correct a 
proof. We believe that this was his last piece 
of literary work. He then said that he ‘had 
been pulled back by the same change of weather 
that carried off Lord Beaconsfield.” Perhaps 
the unseasonable cold with which last week 
began may have hastened his death; but, 
though he sometimes deceived himself, his 
friends knew that he had not long to live. A 
born traveller, he would often say that he 
wished to end his days in the heart of Central 
Africa. We quote from the Times, which says 
that he was fifty-one years of age, the following 
notice of his literary career :— 


‘*Mr, Andrew Wilson commenced his literary 
career as a writer for the Bombay Times, Circum- 
stances led him subsequently to return to England, 
where he became a contributor to Blackwood’s 
Magazine—a literary connexion which was main- 
tained during the remainder of his life. When 
about thirty years of age, he became editor of the 
China Mail, and he accompanied the Pekin 
Expedition to Tientsin. He travelled a great deal 
in the South of China from time to time, and by 
living among the natives as one of themselves he 
obtained a knowledge of the people such as few 
foreigners possessed, and was eminently fitted for 
the task which was afterwards entrusted to him 
of writing the history of the Taiping Rebellion and 
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chronicling the deeds of Colonel Gordon’s ‘ ever- 
victorious army.’ This work was done in England. 
Mr. Wilson afterwards travelled a great deal on the 
continent of Europe, and a series of articles on 
Switzerland which appeared in Blackwood attracted 
a good deal of notice. Some eight or nine years 
ago he returned to India, and edited for a time the 
Star of India and the Bombay Gazette; but the 
impulse of travel was so strong upon him that in 
1874, when he was on his way to Simla to recruit 
his health, he felt impelled, on beholding the snow- 
clad peaks of the Himalayas, to undertake a 
journey into the upper valleys of the ‘ abode of 
snow.’ At the time, he was physically unfitted 
for such an arduous undertaking, as he was unable 
to walk a hundred yards or mount a horse; but 
he organised a party of native bearers, by whom 
he was carred in a dandi; and, unaccompanied by 
any European, he completed his journey from Simla 
to the borders of Chinese Thibet, and thence along 
the whole line of the Western Himalayas. His 
way lay through valleys for the most part 12,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and sometimes 
reaching to an altitude of 18,000 feet. At times 
he had to travel along narrow goat-paths or ledges 
of deep precipices, across immense glaciers, and 
over rough blocks of granite and treacherous slabs 
of slate. But no danger or difficulty daunted him, 
and the graphic narrative of his wanderings in 
those remote regions, and his graceful descriptions 
of the snowy solitudes of the ‘stony girdle of the 
=, made his Abode of Snow a most fascinating 
oO ye 

We learn from the Carlisle Journal that Mr. 
Wilson was the son of the late Dr. Wilson, of 
Bombay, the celebrated Free Kirk missionary, 
and that, being originally intended for the 
ministry, he received his education at Edin- 
burgh University, and subsequently at Tii- 
bingen. 





THE REV. E. RICHMOND HODGES. 


A GENUINE student was lost to us in the Rev. 
E. Richmond Hodges, who died, at the age 
of fifty-five, on the 9th of last month. 
While an apprentice in London, Mr. Hodges 
fell across an old Hebrew grammar, which 
fascinated the lad’s mind and made him deter- 
mine to be become a Semitic scholar. The 
result was that, after acting as scripture 
reader for a short time, he was sent by the 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews first to Palestine, then to Algeria, which 
he did not leave until 1856. A few years 
afterwards he found himself compelled to 
resign his connexion with the society, and was 
thus able to devote himself more fully than 
before to his linguistic studies. He was for 
some time a minister of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, but two or three years ago was 
ordained a clergyman of the Established Church 
of England. Mr. Hodges was specially known 
as a student of Oriental languages. His 
first literary work, we believe, was one on 
Ancient Egypt, published in 1851; about this 
time he also wrote another book, entitled 
Conversations with an Atheist, which, however, 
does not appear to have seen thelight. In 1863 
he brought out a new and revised edition of 
Craik’s Principia Hebraica—a fact which has 
escaped the notice of Mr. Craik’s biographer, 
Mr. Elfe Tayler—and later on he assisted Dr. 
Gotch in the Old Testament portion of the work 
known as The Holy Bible in Paragraphs and 
Sections, with Emendations of the Text, though 
his share in the work was not acknowledged in 
the Preface. ‘The new edition of Cory’s 
Ancient Fragments, which he prepared in 1876, 
will be fresh in the minds of our readers; and 
at the time of his death he was engaged upon 
An English Version of the Armenian History of 
Moses of Khorene, besides being on the point of 
bringing out a lecture on The Worship of 
Mithras, illustrated with engravings, more 
especially of the objects found at Rome in 1870. 
He had already published a revised version of 
Julius Mickle’s English translation of Camoens’ 





Lusiad in 1877. Mr. Hodges’ contributions to 
what may be termed serial literature were 
many and various. He was the author of the 
article on American Languages in the new 
edition of the Hacyclopaedia Britannica, as well 
as of fourteen articles on languages in the 
Supplement to the English Encyclopaedia; and 
the fourth volume of the National History of 
England contains a series of sketches of the 
progress of the arts and sciences from his pen. 





Pror. B. A. Donn, a distinguished Oriental 
scholar, died lately at St. Petersburg. He was 
born in 1805, studied theology at Halle and 
Leipzig, but afterwards turned his attention 
exclusively to the languages of the East. In 
1826 he was appointed Professor of Sanskrit in 
the University of Kharkov. Six years later, he 
was called to the Chair of Asiatic History and 
Geography in the Oriental Institute at St. 
Petersburg, which he resigned in 1843 to 
become senior librarian of the Imperial Public 
Library. Prof. Dohrn published, in 1846, Pas 
asiatische Musewm der kaiserl. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, and in 1852 Catalogue des Manu- 
scrits et Xylographes orientaux. His last under- 
taking was an elaborate work on the migrations 
of the ancient Huns in Tabaristan. 


THE death is announced at New York of Mr, 
William Ross Wallace, the American poet, in 
his sixtieth year. Although a native of 
Kentucky, he had Scottish blood in his veins, 
and frequently wrote stirring poems upon 
Scottish subjects. 

THE widow of the poet Uhland has just died 
at Stuttgart, in her eighty-second year. She 
wrote a biography of her husband, whom she 
survived nineteen years. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Antiquary. June 1881. (Elliot Stock.) 
This number of the Antiquary is not quite up 
to the mark of its immediate predecessors; we 
miss articles giving absolutely new knowledge 
on historical subjects. There are, however, 
several goodsecond-rate papers. Mr. Brailsford’s 
account of the Nevill Monuments at Staindrop 
is interesting, as they are historical records, in 
stone, of a high degree of importance. Mr. 
Gomme discourses on field names which relate 
to allotments to village officers. He gives 
two instances of fields which show that the 
village piper had an allotment of land in some 
places. Thisisnewtous. We, however, know 
more than one instance of small enclosures 
being called pepper close. This strange name 
we have thought may have originated from a 
peppercorn rent having been paid for the land, 
but this is for several reasons unlikely. It is 
much more probable that, when thename became 
unintelligible to the rustics, piper became in 
their mouths pepper. Mr. Gomme is known as 
our highest authority on this kind of lore. It 
is much to be wished that he would give us a 
dictionary of field names; such a collection 
would be very imperfect at first, but would 
grow from year to year. Mr. Hewlitt furnishes 
some strange medical recipes and other kindred 
matter from the treasures of the Record Office. 
The constitutions of our ancestors must indeed 
have been strong when they survived the 
medical treatment which these extracts reveal. 
Mr. Britten does good service by reviewing M. 
Eugine Rolland’s Faune populaire dela France. 
We have read the two first volumes, but the 
third we have not yet seen. We can confirm 
in every particular the high terms of praise Mr. 
Britten gives. M. Rolland’s book is, we believe, 
one of the most useful books on folk-lore that 
has ever been produced. 

THE Revista de Ciencias Histéricas appears in 
its new bi-monthly form for April and May. 
As usual, it is full of interest for archaeologists. 





Julian de Chia opens with notes on the 
Dukedom (1351) and Principality (1416) of 
Gerona, created to furnish a title to the heir of 
the Aragonese monarchy. An interesting paper 
by Rubio y Lluch extracts details of the 
Catalan settlements in Greece and the Levant 
from the history of Chalcocondylas, a Greek 
writer of the fifteenth century. From the con- 
tinuation of the Life of Don Pedro, the Con- 
stable of Portugal, by Balaguer y Merino, we 
learn that in 1466 he was a suitor for the hand 
of Margaret, sister of our Edward IV. Padre 
Fita gives a further instalment of the Supple- 
ments to Larramendi’s Dictionary ; and Seior 
Girbal concludes his inventory of the Treasure 
of the Cathedral of Gerona in the sixteenth 
century. In numismatics we have a paper by 
Pujol y Camps on the Roman coins lately found 
at Segaro; and another on the Keltiberian 
coins of Hispania Citerior, with illustrations. 
The editor has also an excellent illustrated 
description of the Nuraghi of Sardinia, main- 
taining that they were dwellings and not 
tombs. From a private communication we find 
that we somewhat misrepresented his views in 
our last compte-rendu. He does not think that 
the dolmens were the work of the Iberi, but 
that they are “the expression of an epoch in 
civilisation, not of a people.” 


In the Revista Contemporanea of May 30 Sejior 
Diaz Cobeiia draws a parallel between the treat- 
ment of jealousy in Shakspere’s Othello and in 
Calderon’s El mayor Ménstruo los Celos; the 
preference is given to the more idealistic treat- 
ment of the latter. Becerro de Bengoa tells 
the history of the Genoese establishment on the 
Island of Tabarka off the coast of Tunis, from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, and 
also gives the text of the charter of privileges 
of the Spanish Redemptist Fathers at Tunis in 
1720. Seiior Foradada briefly sketches the 
romantic career of Pedro de Alvaredo, the 
companion of Cortez. The conclusion of Villa- 
amil y Castro’s papers on the prosperity of 
Galicia in the twelfth century from authentic 
documents is full of interest. A. Mentaberry 
deals with the same period under guise of 
fiction in his ‘“‘ Juventad dorada.” The Mone- 
tary Conference of 1881 is discussed by Seior 
Sanroma. 








SELECTED BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Baness, J. F. Index Geographicus Indicus, Stanford. 2ls, 

Burke’s Letters and Papers on Irish Affairs. Ed. Matthew 
Arnold. Macmillan. 6s. 

Cotaunoun, J. A. 8, With the Kurram Force in the Cabul 
Campaign of 1878-79. W.H. Allen & Co. lés. 

Fasretti, A, Dell’ antica Citta a’ Industria detta prima 
yg a ede’ suoi Monumenti. Torino: Loescher. 
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Leipzig: Brockhaur. 4 M. 
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HISTORY. 


ArBuTHNOT, Sir A. Selections from the Minutes and other 
Official Writings of Major-Gen. Sir Thomas Munro, Bart, 
K.0.B., Governor of Madras. ©. Kegan Paul & Co. 30s. 

Coprx diplomaticus Hungaricus Andegavensis. Ed. J. Nagy- 
Vol. 2. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 10 M ‘ 
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MonvmMeENTA comitialia regni Hungariae, Ed. V. Franknéi. 
Vol.7. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 8 M. N 

Pranta, P. C. v. Die curritischen Herrschaften in der 
Feudalzeit. 1. Lfg. Bern: Wyss. 2M. 

Remnxens, J. H. Melchior v. Diepenbrock. Ein Zeit- u. 
Lebensbild. Leipzig: Fernau. 8 M. 

Scursex, E. Die Lésung der Wallensteinfrage. Berlin : 
Hofmann. 12 M. 

Sirvacni, D. La Corte e la Societad romana nei Secoli XVIII. 
et XIX. Vol. I. Torino: Loescher. 5 fr. 

WACKERNAGEL, R. Rechnungsbuch der Froben u. Episcopius, 


Buchdrucker u. Buchhiindler zu Basel 1557-64, Basel: 
Schwabe, 10M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Harnack, A. Die Elemente der Differential- u. Integral- 
rechnung. Leipzig: Teubner. 7 M. 60 Pf. 


one E. Die Schmetterlinge Graubiindens. Chur: Hitz. 

Lverssen,Ch, Medicinisch-ph tische Botanik. 17. Lfg. 
Leipzig: Haessel. 2M. 

Prerrer, W. Pflanzenphysiologie. Ein Handbuch 4. Stoff- 
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Stoffwechsel. Leipzig: Engelmann. 8 M. 
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L. Heiberg. Vol.2, Leipzig: Teubner. 6M. 

Buacr, 8, Studien iib. die Entstehung der nordischen Gitter- 
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Kiotz, R. De numero dochmiaco observationes. Leipzig : 
Teubner. 1 M. 

Risseck, O. Friedrich Wilhelm Ritschl. Ein Beitrag zur 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘‘THE EVIL ONE” OF THE REVISERS. 
Bodleian Library : June 10, 1881, 

In the discussion about the{change made by 
the Revisers in introducing ‘‘ the evil one,” 
I see that no notice has been taken of the 
excellent excursus on the Lord’s Prayer by the 
Rev. Dr. J. Ch. Taylor, Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, inserted at the end of his 
edition and translation of the earliest Rabbinical 
collection of ethical sentences, entitled Sayings 
of the Jewish Fathers. 

The learned author adopts the right method 
when he seeks to discover what the original 
Hebrew or Aramaic may have been for the 
words amd rod rovnpod. He is surely right 
in supposing that ‘‘the original form of the 
petition can scarcely have been min hara, ‘from 
the evil.”” But 1 do not agree with him that 
it may have been yetser hara, or yitsra bisha ; 
for, if so, the Greek translation would have 
represented it by two words. It cannot be 
doubted, from expressions in the New Testament, 
such as Talitha cumi (Mark v. 41), and more 
especially lama sabachthani (Matt. xxvii. 46), 
that Ohrist talked and prayed in the Aramaic 
dialect, spoken at the time in Galilee, as well as 
among the common people at Jerusalem. The 
Aramaic original of &xd roi rovnpot seems to have 

2 Nw»D 7, Which can be translated ‘ from 


evil” and ‘from the evil,” but in no case 
“from the evil one.” The Rabbinical schools 
most probably represented it by the word y=», 
(Ps. xxvii. 27), ‘from evil,” of which the 
following prayer by Rabbi [Jehudah], the com- 
piler of the Mishnah, is an amplification. I 
quote Dr. Taylor’s translation :— 

“May it be thy will, O Lord, our God, and the 
God of our fa'hers, to deliver us from the shame- 
ess, and from the shamelessness : from Evil man 
and from Evil hap [from Evil thought (yetser), from 
Evil companion, from Evil neighbour, and from 
Satan the destroyer]: from hard judgment, and 
from a hard ‘adversary,’ whether he be a son of 





the covenant, or not a son of the covenant” 
(Babyl. Talmud, Berakhoth, fol. 16 5). 

The words in brackets, I may mention, are 
omitted in MSS. of the Talmud, and in some 
earlier editions (see Rabbinowicz, Variae Lec- 
tiones ad Talm., &c., t. i.), andare not to be found 
in the prayer-book of the Eastern rite. I may 
add that the original short petition found in the 
Lord’s Prayer still exists in the ritual of the 
Karaites, in which it stands as follows :—Veal 
thebienu lidey nissayyon umikkol pegaim raim 
hatsilenu, “ And bring us not into the hands of 
temptation, but deliver us from all evil haps” 
(see the edition of Kala in the Crimea, 1805, 
t.i.,p.117). The word “ temptation” in Talmudic 
literature does not refer to temptation by Satan, 
and ‘‘ Evil” means in general all possible evil 
things. Anyhow, both Syriac translations have 
‘from evil” or ‘‘from the evil,” the Coptic 
has ‘‘from evil,” and the Ethiopic (equally 
derived from the Greek text) has ‘from all 
evil,” which would agree with the correct 
Hebrew expression—mikkol ra. 

So many discoveries have been made during 
the last few years in the way of antiquities, 
inscriptions, and MSS. that we should not be 
much surprised if the original of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews should turn up one 
day either entire or in fragments. If so, we 
may yet have the opportunity of learning what 
the original was of amd rod rovnpoi. 

A. NEUBAUER. 








BISHOP LEOFRIC’S MSS., FORMERLY AT EXETER. 
8t. John’s College, Oxford: June, 1881. 


May I appeal through your columns for 
assistance in discovering the locality of the 
sixty-one MSS. which are known, on contempo- 
rary authority, to have been given by Leofric, 
first Bishop of Exeter, to the library of that 
cathedral A.D. 1050-73 ? 

The following list of them is written, in an 
eleventh-century hand, on a fly-leaf of an 
Evangeliarium in the Bodleian Library (D. ii. 
16 auct.). It has been printed, not quite cor- 
rectly, by Dugdale (Monasticon, ed. 1819, 
vol. ii. p. 527) and Wanley (Thesaurus, p. 80). 
(1, 2) ii fulle mzesse bec; (3) i collectaneum ; 
(4, 5) ii pistel bec; (6, 7) ii fulle sang bec; (8) 
i nihtsang; (9) i ad te leuaui; (10) 1 tropere; 
(11, 12) ii salteras; (13) se briddan saltere swa 
man singh on rome; (14, 15) ii ymneras; (16) 
i deorwy%e bletsing boc ; (17, 18, 19) iii odre; 
(20) i englise christes boc; (21, 22) ii sumer 
reding boc; (23) i winter reding boc; (24) 
i regula canonicorum ; (25) i martyrologium ; 
(26) i canon on leden; (27) i scrift boc on 
englisc; (28) i full spel boc wintres 7 sumeres ; 
(29) i boeties boc on englisc; (30) i mycel 
englisc boc be gewhilcum bingum on leodwisan 
geworht ; (31) liber pastoralis; (32) liber dialo- 
gorum ; (33, 34, 35, 36) libri iiii prophetarum ; 
(37) liber boetii de consolatione ; (38) isagoge 
porphyrii; (39) i passionalis; (40) liber pros- 

eri; (41) liber prudentii psychomachie; (42) 
iber prudentii ymnorum; (43) liber prudentii de 
martyribus ; (44) liber ezechielis prophete ; (45) 
cantica canticorum ; (46) liber isaie prophete 
on sundron ; (47) liber isidoris ethimologiarum ; 
(48) passiones apostolorum; (49) expositio 
bede super euangelium luce; (50) expositio 
bede super apocalipsin; (51) expositio bede 
super vii epistolas canonicas ; (52) liber isidori 
de nouo et ueteri testamento ; (53) liber isidori 
de miraculis christi; (54) liber oserii ; } 
liber machabeorum ; (56) liber persii; (57) 
sedulies boc; (58) liber aratoris ; (59) diadema 
monachorum; (60) glose statii; (61) liber 
officialis amalarii. 

Of the above list, (3) isin the British Museum 
(Harl. 2961); (17?) (24) (25) and (27) are in 
©. 0.0. C. (S. 2 12, D 5, L. 12); (28) is in the 
Camb. Univer, Lib. (GG iii. 28); (1) (37) (41) 





a 


(42) (43) (56) are in the Bodleian Library (MS. 
579; Auct. F. 1, 15; Auct. F. iii. 6), haying 
been presented to it in 1602 through the in- 
strumentality of Sir Thomas Bodley, a native of 
Exeter; only one MS.—(30)—is still in the 
Library of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 

Hampson’s statement that a Saxon Menology 
now in the Brit. Mus. (Julius A. x.) once 
belonged to Leofric is erroneous (Medii Ocvi 
Kalender, i, 392). 

Leofric’s gifts generally have, probably all 
had, a colophon on the fly-leaf in Anglo-Saxon 
and Latin, containing the names of the donor 
and donee, and a malediction on anyone who 
should be concerned in the removal of the MS. 

I append the inscription on fol. 1. a. of (1) :— 
‘*Hunc missalem Leofricus episcopus dat ecclesie 
sancti petri in exonia, ad utilitatem successorum 
suorum. Si quis illum inde abstulerit, eterne 
subiaceat maledictioni. Fiat. Fiat, Confirma hoc, 
deus, quod operatus es in nobis.” 

**Das boc leofric bisceop gef sancto petro 7 
eallum his «ftergengum in to exancestre gode mid 
tobenienne. 7 gif hig wnig ut alrede, hebb he godes 
curs and wre'Sde ealra halgena.” 

No members of the Chapter of Exeter, past 
or present, are recorded to have been “ one 
penny the worse” for this imprecation; but 
if there exists any literary ‘‘ Jackdaw 
of Rheims” who has secreted one of these 
treasures, and the plumage of whose conscience 
is ruffled by this letter, he may be assured of 
‘* plenary absolution” from a grateful public if 
he will furnish any information as to its past 
history or present position. 

Being engaged in transcribing (1) for publi- 
cation, [ am especially anxious to discover (2). 
Among the list of Mr. Bourscough’s MSS. at 
the close of the seventeenth century, this entry 
occurs :—‘‘ 7663, 44. ‘ Liturgia antiqua, eadem 
ut videtur, quam Leofricus Episcopus dedit 
ecclesiae 8, Petri Exoniensi’ (Bernard’s Cata- 
logue, A.D. 1697, p. 233).” 

In 1705 Wanley, after a brief description of 
the Leofric Missal (1), adds:—‘‘ Alter autem 
nunc est peculium Rey. et doctissimi viri D. RB. 
Bourscough, Rectoris ecclesiae de Toteness, in 
agro Devoniensi”’ (7'hesaurus, p. 82). 

Mr. E. Bishop has supplied me with almost 
conclusive reasons for believing that Bernard 
and Wanley were mistaken, and that the MS. 
referred to by them as in Mr. Bourscough’s 
possession is the Collectaneum (3), now in the 
British Museum. 

It is, therefore, still just possible that the 
missing Missal is lurking in some library, or 
in the lumber-room of some old mansion in the 
city or neighbourhood of Exeter. 

F. E. WARREN. 








HEBREW MSS. AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Virginia Water, Chertsey : June 15, 1881. 

In his description of the Hebrew MSS. 
which Mr. Shapira collected in Yemen last 
winter, and which are shortly to be brought to 
England, Mr. Sayce remarks: ‘It would bea 
pity if the collection were allowed to go to 
Berlin like its predecessor.” I am sure that 
Mr. Sayce and all students of the Hebrew text 
will be glad to hear that Mr. Shapira’s former 
collection, or rather collections, did not go to 
Berlin, but are now safely deposited in the 
British Museum. Mr. Shapira brought to 
England two separate collections which he 
made in Yemen ; the first, he brought in 1877. 
From this collection the heads of the MS. 
Department selected no less than forty MSS. 
Fifteen of these are Rolls of the Pentateuch, 
and the remaining twenty-five are mostly 
portions of the Hebrew Scriptures, some of 
them with the so-called superlineary or 
Assyrian punctuation. Among these is the 
ancient and important portion of the Penta- 
teuch a page of which has been published by 
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the Palaeographical Society in their Transac- 
tions, part iv., plate liv., 1879. 

In 1879 Mr. Shapira brought over to England 
a second ccllection, which he also made in 
Yemen. Of these, the authoritiesin the British 
Museum selected fourteen MSS. The MSS., 
therefore, which found their way to Berlin are 
those which have been rejected here because 
they were either duplicates, which the Yemen 
MSS. often are, or because they were deemed 
unimportant} after they were most carefully 
examined. These facts may be found stated in 
the Parliamentary Returns of 1879 and 1880. 

Having worked at the Hebrew MSS. for 
many years in the British Museum in connexion 
with my edition of the Massorah, it is due to 
the heads of the Department to say that they 
have never refused to recommend the purchase 
of any Hebrew MSS. of importance. The 
foreign dealers who bring cver these MSS., as a 
rule do not know much about their value, and 
often ask most extravagant prices. This renders 
it very difficult to deal with them ; and the diffi- 
culty arising from their ignorance and their 
determination to bargain is greatly increased 
by notices in the public press of their collection 
which they entirely misunderstand. 

CurisTIAN D. GINsBURG. 








PROPOSED REPRODUCTION OF THE ‘“ QUATRI- 
REGIO DEL DECORSO DELLA VITA HUMANA.” 
Woodbury, Biggin Hill, Norwood: June 12, 1881. 
Many of your readers interested in early 
engravings know the 120 or more wood-cuts 
illustrating the Quatriregio del Decorso della Vita 
humana, ete., Firenze, MpDvi1I1. The book is 
very scarce; consequently impossible to be 
obtained, and, if it could be, only at a fabulous 
rice. 
” Dr. Lippmann, Director of the Department 
of Prints, Berlin Museum, and myself have 
been considering the means of having it re- 
produced in facsimile. We find that 150 copies 
could be printed, on paper resembling an 
original copy, at the rate of a guinea a copy ; 
and this, taking into consideration the size of 
the volume and its 200 pages, is a very reason- 
able sum. Intending subscribers can send me 
their names; to save trouble in distribution, we 
should prefer subscriptions for five or ten 
copies, but will not refuse single subscriptions. 
HENRY WALLIS. 








THE BIRTHPLACE OF WORDSWORTH. 
London: June 15, 1881. 


The biographies which have been until now 
issued of Wordsworth state that he was born 
at Cockermouth, in Cumberland. Having 
recently returned from that place, Iam in a 
position to state that the antiquaries of the 
town have great doubts as to whether the poet 
was born there, and their doubts would seem 
to be strengthened by the fact that there is no 
record whatever of such a birth in any of the 
registers of the parish. Can any of your 
readers give me some additional information on 
this subject ? JosEPH 8. FLETCHER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, June 20.4 p.m. Asiatic : “ The Duty Muhammadans, 
in British India, owe, on the Principles of their own Law, 
to the Government of the Country,” by Mr. R. B. E. 
Baillie; *‘Extracts from Mr. ©. P. Bell’s Report on the 
Maldioc Islands,” by Mr. Albert Gray; ‘The Sinico- 
Indian Origin of the Lit Alphabet,” by M. de la Couperie, 

7.30 p.m, Aristotelian: “ Schopenhauer and Hart- 
mann,” by Mr. T, Fenton, 

8 p.m, Education. 

8pm. Victoria Institute. 

Tuxspay, June 21, 7.45 p.m. Statistical: “The English 
Stations in the Hill Regions of Incia: their Value and 
Importance; with Some Statistics of their Products and 
Trade,’ by Mr, Hyde Clarke. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: *‘ The Petrel called Thalassi- 
droma nereis by Gould, and its Affinities,’ by Mr. 
W. A. Forbes; “Observations on the Habits of the 





Echidnea hystrix of Australia,” by Mr. George F. 
Bennett; **The Lizards of the genera Lacerta and 
Acanthodactylus in the British Museum,” by Mr. G. A. 
Boulenger. 2 : 

Wepnespay, June 22,8 p.m. Royal Society of Literature ; 
‘The Genuine and Spurious in the kddaic Mythologs,’’ 
Part II., by Mr. 0. F. Keary. 

8p.m. Geological. 

Fripay, June 2+, 8 p.m. Philological: “The Morphology 

of the Indo.Germanic Root,” by Mr. T. Marshall, jun. 
7 p.m. Quekett. ? 

Sarurpay, June 25, 3 p.m. Physical: “Apparatus for 
Lecture Experiments on Current Induction,” ry Mr. W. 
Grant; “ Results of Experiments with a Modification of 
Bunsen’s Calorimeter,” by Prof. Balfour Stewart and Mr. 
Ww. Stroud, 











SCIENCE. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis pro Gnaeo Plancio 
Oratio ad Iudices. Edited, with Com- 
mentary and Introduction, by the Rev. 
H. A. Holden, LL.D. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 


CrcreRo’s speech pro Plancio well deserves a 
place among those usually read at school or 
college. It is not, indeed, equal in power to 
some of the more famous orations, and it has 
not, of course, the historical importance of 
the Catilinarians or the Verrines. But it 
shows the orator in as favourable a light as 
any. We have the statesman of experience, 
sketching with a light but sure hand the 
caprices of the popular assemblies ; the 
accomplished gentleman, making an effective 
defence for an acquaintance to whom he was 
under considerable obligations, without in 
any way giving just cause of offence to the 
(apparently) more intimate friend who was 
acting as prosecutor; the genuine humorist, 
narrating with admirable art a story, his 
enjoyment of which is in no way impaired by 
the fact that it tells against his own youthful 
vanity. When we remember, too, the light 
which this speech throws upon electioneering 
devices at Kome, and the numerous, but 
unsuccessful, attempts to foil them, we cannot 
help wondering at the comparative neglect 
into which it has fallen. 

In one respect, however, this is less than 
Dr. Holden imagines. It is not quite 
accurate to say that “no separate edition 
of it has ever been published with English 
notes.” An edition (not anonymous) was 
published some few years ago ; but those into 
whose hands this fell will probably be of 
opinion that the credit of English scholarship 
has not suffered from its being thus ignored. 

Dr. Holden’s own edition is all that could 
be expected from his elegant and practised 
scholarship. Opinions will probably differ as 
to the scale which he has chosen for his an- 
notations. Some will think fifty-four pages of 
Introduction and 175 of notes an over-liberal 
allowance for forty-two of text; and, doubt- 
less, it would be inconvenient if all editions 
of any speech of Cicero’s were to contain a 
full table of the principal events in his life, 
and tolerably complete biographies of men 
like Cato or Crassus. But Dr. Holden has 
evidently made up his mind as to the charac- 
ter of the commentary most likely to be 
generally useful; and he has carried out his 
views with admirable thoroughness. The 
student, reading by himself and without access 
to a good reference library, will be very thank- 
ful for his liberality ; and it is in no case likely 
to do much harm. Large use is made of 
what all teachers of experience will acknow- 
ledge to be the most valuable form of com- 


mentary—frequent references to the best 
grammars ; it is only to be regretted that 
Mr. Roby’s School Grammar did not appear 
in time to be included among them. Dr, 
Holden acknowledges in the fullest manner 
his obligations to the editions of Wunder and 
Kopke. As the former has long been out of 
print, and is now as scarce as it is valuable, 
and as the latter, with its excellent Introduc- 
tion, is written in German, his borrowings from 
these stores are hardly less an accession to 
the material at the command of the ordinary 
school-boy than his own contributions. The 
summary of the argument is very well done, 
and will be of great help in following the line 
of reasoning, in which it is not always easy 
to see the links. One curious assertion of 
Cicero’s Dr. Holden allows to pass without 
comment, though it is certainly not without 
its difficulty. By the law under which 
Plancius was arraigned, the prosecutor was 
allowed to name the tribes from which the 
jury was to be selected. In this case tribes 
were named with which the defendant had 
no connexion whatever, and Cicero charges 
the prosecutor with having violated the spirit 
of the law, maintaining that the intention of 
the Senate in sanctioning (not surely, as 
Dr. Holden says, in passing) the law . was 
that the tribes asserted to have been corrupt ed 
should be named, on the ground that a jury 
taken from these would be most likely to 
know the facts of the case. Apart from the 
probability that a jury so selected might con- 
tain some persons themselves bribed by the 
defendant—for even iudices were by no 
means superior to corruption—this reveals a 
point of view curiously at variance with that 
of the English law. So far from the jury 
being required to dismiss from their minds 
all previous impressions as to the case, and to 
judge on the evidence laid before them, it is 
actually made a matter of reproach to the 
prosecutor that he took pains to secure an 
unbiassed panel. 

In the notes there are very few points to 
which exception can be taken. I doubt 
whether Jubrica (§ 5) can fairly be explained 
‘uneven ;” there is nothing in the context, 
nor in the parallel passage referred to, which 
justifies a departure from the usual meaning. 
In the note on Congus (§ 58), it might have 
been noticed that his name is_ only 
restored by conjecture to the passage quoted 
from De Orat. i. § 256. In the note on § 84 
the statement of the scholiast that Molon was 
a surname of Apollonius (followed in the 
Introduction, p. xlix.) should have been 
corrected in accordance with the statement of 
Strabo, who expressly distinguishes the two 
men. A note might well have been given on 
the use of frequenter in § 83—a use so rare in 
Cicero that even so unerring a scholar as 
Prof. J. E. B. Mayor (on Plin. iii. 1, 9) 
denies its occurrence. A curiously misleading 
ambiguity of expression occurs on p. xlix., 
where, under B.c. 82, we find “Birth of 
Terence.” To Dr. Holden, of course, this 
name stands for P. Terentius Varro Atacinus ; 
it is to be feared that many a school-boy may 
take it for the more familiar poet of the 
Andria, 

It is one part of the critic’s duty to hunt 
for egregio inspersos corpore naevos; it is a 
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gratitude first-rate work. And those are 
certainly happy who can read this brilliant 
speech with Dr. Holden’s commentary instead 
of the praiseworthy, but tedious, quarto pages 
of Wunder, or the slip-shod looseness of the 
ignored English annotator. 

A. S. WILKINs. 








Mathematical Psychics: an Essay on the 
Application of Mathematics to the Moral 
Sciences. By F. Y. Edgeworth. (C. 
Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Tu1s book shows clear signs of genius, and 
is a promise of great things to come. It is 
called ‘‘An Essay on the Application of 
Mathematics to the Moral Sciences.” But 
the moral sciences are various and vast; and 
a goodly volume might be filled with a mere 
enumeration of the openings which they offer 
for the use of mathematical language and 
mathematical method. The essay before us 
attempts no such task, but is mainly devoted 
to the fundamental problem of the mathe- 
matical rendering of the “Calculus of 
Pleasure ;” and this is regarded from two 
points of view, as the “‘ Economical Calculus” 
and as the “ Calculus of Utilitarian Ethics.” 

The discussion of this problem is introduced 
by an argument tending to show that 
“ mathematical reasonings are possible with- 
out numerical data.” It is well put, but 
there is a certain air of unreality about all 
such arguments. Toa person who thinks that 
mathematics area complex kind of arithmetic, 
a sort of highly involved double rule of three, 
argument is useless. While to a person who 
does know the meaning of the terms used, it 
seems but a truism to say, in words which 
Mr. Edgeworth quotes from Cournot :— 
“L’une des fonctions les plus importantes de 
Yanalyse consiste précisement 4 assigner des 
relations déterminées entre des quantités dont 
les valeurs numériques, et méme les formes 
algebriques, sont absolument inassignables.” 
The real question is not whether it is possible, 
but whether it is profitable to apply mathe- 
matical reasonings in the moral sciences. 
And this is a question which cannot be 
answered @ priorz; it can be answered only 
from the experience of those who make the 
attempt. When a man has cleared up his 
mind about a difficult economic question by 
mathematical reasoning, he generally finds it 
best to throw aside his mathematics and 
express what he has to say in language that 
is understanded of the people. 

The general aim of Mr. Edgeworth’s 
“Economical Calculus” is to investigate the 
conditions under which the terms and extent 
of a contract between two people can be 
determined beforehand, the utility to each of 
them of the things with regard to which the 
contract is made being known. He considers 
this problem—firstly, when each of the two 
dealers stands alone; and, secondly, when he 
is one of a number of competing dealers. 
He supposes that if X. exchanges an 
amount x of his commodity for an amount 
y of the commodity which Y. has to dis- 
pose of, the total gratification which X. 
will get from what is left of his commodity 
after subtracting x from it, together with 
that which he will get from an amount y of 
the other commodity, may be represented by 


P=F(«#, y). This total gratification he 
calls, rather awkwardly, “the utility of X.” 
In like manner he represents the utility of Y 
by I= (vy). He then seeks for “ the 
contract curve”’—that is, the locus of points 
corresponding to contracts, which, when once 
made, are settlements, in this sense that no 
change of the terms can be proposed which 
will be acceptable to both parties; its 
equation is, of course, 

dp du _dp du 

ads° dy dy ‘aa e™ 

This equation is, as Mr. Edgeworth points 
out, almost the same as Mr. Jevons’ 
celebrated equation of exchange. But 
he gives it a new interpretation, and 
applies it to new uses; and by reasonings 
which, partly from the frequent use of un- 
explained metaphor, are rather hard to 
follow, he deduces a list of cases in which the 
terms of contract are unstable or indetermi- 
nate. He argues, for instance, in one of his 
numerous appendices, that contracts be- 
tween employers and workmen, and between 
Irish Jandlords and cottier tenants, are not 
generally made under the conditions which 
enable the terms of the contract to be deter- 
mined beforehand; the terms depend to a 
great extent upon the advantageous position 
with regard to bargaining, and the skill in 
bargaining, of the several parties concerned. 
This is, of course, not entirely new, but it is 
put in @ new way. 

His readers may sometimes wish that he 
had kept his work by him a little longer till 
he had worked it out more fully, and obtained 
that simplicity which comes only through 
long labour. But, taking it at what it claims 
to be, “a tentative study,’’ we can only 
admire its brilliancy, force, and originality. 

It will be interesting to watch the develop- 
ment of his theory, and, in particular, to see 
how far he succeeds in preventing his mathe- 
matics from running away with him, and 
carrying him out of sight of the actual facts 
of economics. For he has adopted a mode of 
expressing the problem of exchange which 
gives him at once a wide grasp and great 
freedom of movement, but which has the 
disadvantage of not being very easily trans- 
lated so as to express the conditions of ordi- 
nary mercantile transactions. He takes 
barter as his typical bargain, and lets x and 
y represent, as we have seen, quantities of the 
two things bartered. No doubt this is the 
right way of treating some problems of in- 
ternational trade, and, what is nearly the 
same thing, of the trade between the mem- 
bers of different compact industrial groups, 
whether the groups are formally organised or 
not. But there are many reasons for think- 
ing that the greater part of economic theory 
can be dealt with most easily by letting x 
represent the amount of the commodity dealt 
in, and y the price of the unit of that com- 
modity expressed in the terms of money, which 
is supposed provisionally to have a uniform 
purchasing power. This method certainly 
lends itself most easily to the task of inter- 
preting the past and directing the future of 
statistical enquiries—a consideration of the 
first importance. If, however, Mr. Edgeworth 
can prevent his theories from becoming too 
abstract he may do great things by them. 





There is little room left to discuss his 





Calculus of Utilitarian Ethics; but this is 
the less to be regretted because the greater 
part of the substance of it has been published 
by him before. Suffice it that he starts from 
the position that different men have different 
capacities for happiness and different capa- 
cities for work, and applies mathematics 
with great originality and suggestiveness to 
the enquiry how work and wealth must be 
distributed so as to give the greatest possible 
happiness. Perhaps the problem which he 
attacks is incapable of a complete solution ; 
but it may be safely said that no one can read 
his discussion of it without profit. 
ALFRED MARSHALL, 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


WE believe that Col. O. E. Stewart, B.S.O., 
will read a paper before the Royal Geographical 
Society on June 27 on his journey on the 
northern frontier of Persia and in Central 
Asia, to which we recently referred. ol. 
Stewart travelled in the disguise of an Armenian 
horse-dealer, and was thus able to move about 
with comparative freedom, 


GENERAL THE Hon. W. FEILDING, accom- 
panied by Mr. J. Robinson, has just started for 
Brisbane to lead an exploring expedition, which 
is to survey the country between Roma, in the 
interior of Queensland, and the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria. 


In a recent letter from Banza Montiko, near 
the Yellala Falls of the Congo, Mr. Richards, 
of the Livingstone (Congo) Inland Mission, 
mentions that he had visited two towns a short 
distance off, where no European has hitherto 
been; he also learned that there were two 
others farther on, and he therefore thinks there 
must be a larger population in the district than 
was supposed. One of the towns visited, Mr. 
Richards describes as the ‘‘nicest African 
town’”’ he has yet seen in the Congo region ; it 
has a broad road, and the huts on each side are 
ranged almost in line, though detached from 
eachother. A nearly straight row of trees is 
planted on each side of the road, and another 
line crossing it forms an archway. The oad 
appeared more intelligent than their neighbours, 
but were very shy for some time. 


On February 26 we mentioned that the Rey. 
W. P. Johnson, of the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa, had, for the first time, followed 
up the course of the Lujenda River in the 
direction of Lake Nyassa, which it seemed 
probable that he would have no difficulty in 
reaching. This he has at last done in a some- 
what unexpected manner. Towards the end 
of last year he settled at Mwembe, Mataka’s 
town to the eastward of the southern end of 
the Lake, and appears to have been well received. 
Some time back, we learn, the Gwangwara had 
made a raid on Mataka’s country, and carried 
off almost the whole of the cattle and crops. 
Provisions became exceedingly scarce, and Mr. 
Johnson had difficulty even in getting native 
food. His health gradually suffered, and, 
having unfortunately poisoned his hands when 
attending to some natives, he resolved to 
communicate with Livingstonia, as he had no 
medicines left. Accordingly, on February 11, 
Dr. Laws, much to his surprise, received a 
letter from him, and, as we gather, went to 
meet him at Mlabwe. Mr. Johnson was taken 
to Livingstonia, where his health rapidly im- 
proved under careful treatment, and he hoped 
to return very shortly to Mwembe. 


Ir is announced that the second volume of 
Dr. Nachtigall’s work on the Sahara and the 
Soudan will shortly be published. ‘ 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Memoir of Dr. Broca.—The last number of the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, which, 
though dated in February, has only just been 
issued, opens with an admirable memoir of 
Paul Broca, from the pen of Mr. E. W. Brabrook, 
who was one of the Directors of the Institute 
at the time he prepared this obituary notice. 
The memoir strikingly sets forth the manner in 
which Broca struggled for permission to form 
the Anthropological Society in Paris, and sub- 
sequently to organise his School of Anthrop- 
ology. Much interest will be felt in some of 
the letters which Broca addressed to his scien- 
tific friends in London, and which are here 
published. An excellent photographic portrait 
accompanies the memoir. We observe with 
pleasure that the Institute appeals to scientific 
men in this country to subscribe towards the 
a Memorial which is about to be erected in 
aris. 


Mr. BERNARD QUARITCH has now ready a 
monograph on the Nectariniidae, or family of 
sun-birds, by Capt. G. E. Shelley, author of 
A Handbook to the Birds of Egypt, &c. It is 
published in twelye parts quarto, with 120 
coloured plates. 


A BRIGHT comet, the appearance of which is 
announced from the Southern hemisphere, may 
be expected to become visible in our Northern 
latitudes in the course of next week. The 
first news of its appearance was received on 
June 2 in a mutilated telegram from Buenos 
Ayres. A telegram sent from the Cape on 
June 8, “ Bright comet, June sixteen Gamma 
Orionis, June twenty-seven Beta Aurigae,” 
renders it plausible that the comet may be 
looked for near the sun on the mornings of the 
latter part of the week, and that in the follow- 
ing week it will be above the Northern horizon. 


In the course of deducing the results of his 
zone-obseryations, Dr. Gould, at Cordoba, has 
come upon a very interesting case of large 
proper motion in the case of the star Lacaille 
9,352, a star of 7°5 magnitude in the constella- 
tion Piscos austriuus, in right ascension 22h. 
57m. 47s. and declination — 36° 34'3’ for 1875. 
The annual proper motion of the star amounts to 
nearly seven seconds of arc, and is only a little 
less than that of the star Groombridge 1,830, the 
largest proper motion hitherto known, and 
discovered by Argelander forty years ago. 
Another case, of less amount, but in other 
respects even more interesting, has been 
brought to light by Prof. Schoenfeld at Bonn. 
It refers to the two stars Argel, Oeltzen, 14,318 
and 14,320, stars of only the ninth magnitude, 
in right ascension 15h. 2m. 15s. and declination 
— 15°47°5' and — 15° 42°5’ for 1855, which have 
an annual proper motion common to both of 
not less than 3°7", which, in the case of stars 
five minutes asunder, is unique. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. WuHarron, of Jesus College, Oxford, in- 
tends shortly to publish an etymological Greek 
Lexicon, giving a succinct account of the 
formation of all words (not being derivatives 
or compounds) found in Greek writers down 
to 300 B.c., followed by a systematic arrange- 
ment of the lawsofGreek morphology. Special 
attention will be given to the loan-words, 
which form an important element of the Greek 
vocabulary. 


THE great French Celtic scholar, M. d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, who is at present on a visit to 
Dublin to examine certain ancient MSS., has, 
we learn from the Revue Critique, recently 
collected and published (Paris: Larose) four 
papers upon the Senchus Mor, entitled Htudes 
sur le Droit celtique. After discussing the 
language and probable date of the Senchus 





Mor, he considers its contents under three 
heads—public assemblies, kings, and juris- 
consults. We believe that M. d’Arbois hopes 
shortly to return to this country, with the 
object of inspecting the Ogham inscriptions in 
Wales. 

At a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, M. de Rosny 
read a paper upon a MS. which has recently 
been sent to him from Japan. He inferred 
from it two startling conclusions—first, that 
there existed in Japan in early times a primi- 
tive monotheism before the introduction of 
Chinese doctrines; second, that the Japanese 
possessed, also before the introduction‘of writing 
from China, an ancient alphabet of Indian 
origin. 

Revue Egyptologique. Te Année. No. 1. (Paris : 
E. Leroux.) M. Revillout begins his second 
volume with a further instalment of the Demotic 
Chronicle of Paris. Having last time translated 
and commented the more ancient prophecies 
relating to the period of Persian occupation,* he 
now gives us the later series, referring to the 
second uprising of the Egyptians against the 
Greeks—i.e., to that great national movement 
which, during the first twenty years of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, kept all Middle and Upper Egypt in 
a perpetual ferment, spread northward as far as 
Lycopolis, and resulted (as M. Revillout has 
shown in the Zeitschrift f. digypt. Sp.) in the 
local sovereignties of Harmachis and Ankhtu. 
The fine lines about Nectanebo I., which were at 
first sight taken for strophes of an historical 
epic, are given again with M. Revillout’s latest 
interpretation. Despite the glosses of the 
ancient commentator, who distinctly states that 
the Pharaoh of the scene is King Nectanebo, 
and the time that of the second Persian invasion, 
M. Reyvillout is now of opinion that these 
glosses are to be regarded as a blind; that the 
period is the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes; 
that for ‘‘the Medes” we are to read “the 
Greeks,” and for Nectanebo, Harmachis. The 
text, when narrowly sifted, bears out this 
novel interpretation, which, however, only 
consummate scholarship, and a subtlety of 
apprehension which almost amounts to in- 
spiration, could have enabled M. Revillout 
to divine. A curious light is thrown in this 
connexion upon the superstitions attaching to 
the insignia of royalty in ancient Egypt. The 
story of Tahuti, or Thouti, translated into 
English by the late C. W. Goodwin, and more 
lately into French by Prof. Maspero, showed 
how an inherent and irresistible force was sup- 
posed to reside in the staff of the Pharaoh, 
whether wielded by himself or another. We 
now learn that the pshent, or double crown, 
was endued with conscious, twofold, super- 
natural life. Disunited—as when a Ptolemy 
reigned at Alexandria and a Harmachis at 
Thebes—the red and white crowns languished 
for each other. They loved their legitimate 
heir, and they hated the usurper. They sighed ; 
they hungered; they supplicated Amen in 
favour of the one upon whose brow they 
desired to shine in the splendour of union, 
For the crowns were not merely symbols of 
sovereignty; they were solar emblems, and 
partook of the divine essence. ‘‘ Un Fragment 
de la Légende Osiriaque,” from the same 
hand, is founded on a passage from the 
Leyden hieratic papyrus No. 344, which pur- 
ports to be a magical formula against serpent- 
bites, and is chiefly interesting as it gives 
evidence of being derived from an Osirian myth 
relating to the infancy of Horus. Next follow 
continuations of M. Revillout’s articles on ‘ Le 
Serment décisoire,” * Les Affres de la Mort chez 
les Egyptiens,” and “‘ Les Recits de Dioscore,” 
to say nothing of a rich series of legal documents, 
including a deed of sale, a marriage contract, 


* See the AcapEmy, Apriljl6, 1881, No, 467. 








and two deeds for the endowment of temples, 
translated and commented by the same inde- 
fatigable scholar. The whole present number 
of the Review, in fact, with one exception, is 
again furnished by M. Revillout, that exception 
being an article entitled ‘“‘ Les Sarcophages D 
5 et 7 du Louvre,” in which the curious adven- 
tures of two wandering sarcophagi which were 
brought from Egypt to Marseilles in 1632, and, 
after many vicissitudes, now enjoy an honour- 
able asylum in the Louvre, are told with some 
humour by M. Paul Pierret. 

Dr. Fritz HoMMEL, who is already favour- 
ably known to Orientalists in this country, will 
publish shortly a work on the Semites and 
their Importance for the History of Culture, 
being the Introduction to a comprehensive 
encyclopaedia of Semitic philology and anti- 
quities. 

- THE second gathering of Scandinavian phil- 
ologists will be held this year at Christiania, 
from August 10 to 13. 

A socreTyY has recently been founded in 
Sweden for promoting the study of Norse 
dialects and Norse folk-lore. A Review will be 
published, and monthly meetings will be 
held. The secretary is Prof. Sophus Bugge, of 
Christiania. 


TuE last number of the Hermathena (No. vii.) 
contains a series of emendations in Latin 
authors by Messrs. Tyrrell and A. Palmer. 
The latter also, in a paper on ‘‘ Baehrens and 
the Codex Neapolitanus,” maintains against 
Baehrens the superiority of this MS. to all 
others at present known. Some unedited 
conjectures of Markland on Catullus, Tibullus, 
and Lucretius are communicated by Mr. 
Stachelscheid. In ‘‘ Horae Taciteae” Messrs. 
Church and Brodribb reply to the strictures of 
Mr. Nesbitt on their translation of the Histories 
of Tacitus. Mr. Bury contributes notes on the 
recently discovered Eleusinian inscription of 
446 B.c. Mr. Tyrrell discusses the fragments 
of a Greek dramatist discovered on a papyrus 
of the second century B.c., maintaining that 
they are not by Euripides. Prof. Mahaffy 
has a short paper of notes on various points of 
Greek history and scholarship. Dr, Ingram 
makes remarks on some etymologies given in 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, and Dr. Maguire 
reviews Myers’ translation of Pindar. Some 
remarks on Celtic literature and on the Brehon 
laws are contributed by Dr. Atkinson. 


In the two last numbers of Bursian’s 
Jahresbericht, Egenolff reviews recent literature 
on the Greek grammarians, Schanz that on 
Plato, Susemihl that on Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus. Similar reports are given by Brieger 
on Lucretius, by Wolfflin on Tacitus, by Heinze 
on the post-Aristotelian philosophy, by Lorenz 
on Plautus, by Eussner on the Roman his- 
torians with the exception of Tacitus, by 
Curtze on the exact sciences in antiquity, and 
by Reifferscheid on the history of Roman 
literature. 

THE prix Delalande-Guerineau has been 
awarded this year by the French Academy to 
M. Jules Gilliéron for his two works upon the 
dialects of Canton Valais, entitled Patois de la 
Commune de Vionnaz, Bas-Valais, and Petit 
Atlas phonétique du Valais roman. 


THE collection of Swedish popular songs 
originally published in 1814-16 by Geiger and 
Afzelius is now appearing in a new edition, 
revised and enlarged (Stockholm: Haegg- 
stroem), under the title of Svenska Folkvisor, 
ny betydligt tilloekad upplaga utgifven. Of nine 
parts, seven have already been issued. 

THe Revue Critique for June 6 contains an 
elaborate review, by M. A. Barth, of Nilkanth 
Janardan Kirtane’s edition of the Hammira 
Mahdkdvya, published at the Bombay Educa- 
tion Society’s Press, a= 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


SocreTy or BreticaL ARcHAEOLOGY.—( Tuesday, 
June 7.) 


SamvEL Brrcu, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair.—-Mr, Theo, G. Pinches read some 
remarks upon the recent discoveries of Mr. 
Rassam. Aboo-habba is a site about sixteen 
miles south-west of Baghdad, and represents the 
Sippara (the principal seat of the Sun-god worship) 
of the inscriptions. The antiquities from this place 
are mostly from the temple of the Sun-god, called 
E-Barra. These consist of a stone about one foot 
high by nine inches wide, the earthenware trough 
or box in which it was kept, a mould which 
covered and protected part of the stone, and two 
cylinders | the name of Nabonidus, The 
stone contains a long inscription, and, at the top of 
the obverse, a representation of the shrine, in 
which a figure of the Sun-god is shown sitting. 
Above the shrine are two small figures, who seem to 
be guiding with cords the course of the sun, which 
stands on a kind of table below them. Servants of 
the Sun-god lead into his presence a worshipper, 
intended, most likely. for the king by whose order 
the stone was cut. The workmanship of the whole 
is very fine, and in perfect condition. The inscrip- 
tion, which covers the rest of the obverse and the 
whole of the reverse, begins by mentioning the 
wrong-doings of the Sutu, ‘‘a wicked enemy,” who 
seem to have carried off the property of the 
temple of the Sun-god, and destroyed the sanc- 
tuaries. Simmas-Sigu, king at that time, asked 
for the reatoration of the property, which was 
refused. Simmas-Sigu then began the restoration 
of the temple, entrusting the work to one Ekur- 
suma-ibassi, a man bearing the Akkadian title of 
gassu. The work was continued in the reign of 
K-Ulbar-sakin-sumi, but it remained for Nabu-apla- 
iddin, King of Babylon, ‘“‘the proclaimed of 
Marduk, the beloved of Anu and Bél, gladdener of 
the heart of A-edina, the man, the warrior, who 
attained to the kingdom, the bearer of the strong 
bow, the destroyer of wicked Sutu, who had made 
their sin great, he who made Turgis, of the land of 
Akkad, to found fortresses, establishing the altars,” 
&c., &c. Then comes a long description of the 
repair of, and additions to, the shrine and temple, 
and the confirmation to the seed of Ekur-suma- 
ibassi of the guardianship of the sanctuary, now 
adorned with the image of the Sun-god, and with 
chased gold and bright crystal. Besides this, the 
king founded a shrine for the Sun- god in Bit-kar- 
zaginna, beside the Euphrates, where victims were 
offered, and honey and wine bestowed. The in- 
sctiption, which now becomes very difficult, speaks 
of the services of the temple, and the delivery of 
the stone, of which a copy was made, into the 
hands of certain men. The date ‘‘ Babylon, month 
Nizan, 20th day, and 31st year of Nabu-apla-iddin, 
king of Babylon,” is then given, after which come 
the usual curses on those who should destroy, and 
blessings on those who should restore, the monu- 
ment in question. During the course of years, 
however, the stone got broken, and was rivetted 
together with iron, most likely in the time of Nabo- 
polassar, who made the earthen box in which to 
keep it, and the inscribed covering to protect the 
bas-relief. Later, Nabonidus repaired and adorned 
the temple, placing in its foundation the two clay 
cylinders recording the event. The bearing of this 
inscription upon Babylonian chronolo was 
noticed, and some remarks upon the worship of the 
Sun-god, with special reference to Sippara, the 
principal seat of the worship, added.—After some 
notes by the President upon the newly discovered 
pyramid at Sakkara, and a paper by Prof. E. L. 
Lushington upon the stele of Mentuhotep, com- 
munications were read from the Rev. P. Le Page 
Renouf concerning a certain polyphonous hiero- 
glyphic sign, which he read as hotep, and inter- 
preted to mean ‘before ;” and from Mr. Geo. 
Bertin, who suggested that both rhythm and rhyme 
are to be detected in Akkadian texts, the verses 
being divided into stanzas of twenty lines, each of 
five or six syllables. 








FINE ART. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
EXHIBITION. 


TuE superb collection of Spanish and Portu- 
guese ornamental art which has been brought 
together at South Kensington in a very short 
space of time is a remarkable instance of what 
power and will can do when they work together. 
The exhibition of 1851, if it has not had the 
same effect on politics, has at least produced 
international fellowship in matters of art, and 
no sooner was this project set on foot than 
king and queen, prince, ambassader, priest, 
custodian, collector, and connoisseur, set to 
work to give it the completest possible effect. 
H.R.H. Prince Leopold was the chairman of 
the general committee, and, at his request, 
their Majesties the Kings of Spain and Portu- 
gal gave their cordial support to the under- 
taking. Sub-committees in Spain and Portugal 
were appointed, and another in France, where 
art-treasures from the Peninsula have been 
eagerly sought for and studied of late years. 
The result has been that few, if any, important 
collections exist, except that at the Cluny 
Museum, which have not almost unreservedly 
been placed at the disposal of the authorities at 
South Kensington. The greatest number of 
contributions from Spain come from the Royal 
Armoury and the National Archaeological 
Museum of Madrid. From France the collec- 
tions of the Baron Davillier and M. Spitzer 
afford the best specimens. From Portugal 
treasures have been sent by the King, the 
Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon, the Academy of 
Fine Arts, and several cathedrals and convents. 

In England, the extremely rich possessions of 
all kinds belonging to the Museum have been 
supplemented by the fine collection of Mr. 
Francis Cook, and articles of great interest and 
importance lent by the Queen and others too 
numerous to mention. 

But, while we thank all who have in any 
way assisted towards the completion of the 
undertaking, we must not forget that it is 
to the authorities at South Kensington and to 
Mr. J. C. Robinson that the greatest praise is 
due. To him and them we owe the formation 
of our splendid collection before the Archaeo- 
logical Museum at Madrid was born ; and to him 
and to them (and in them we must include Sir 
Henry Oole, as well as Sir Philip Owen and Mr. 
Soden Smith) this exhibition is not the single 
result of an isolated effort, but one of many fruits 
of long labour specially directed to the advance- 
ment of knowledge and art for national purposes. 
Two other names also deserve a special men- 
tion. We have on more than one occasion called 
attention to the general neglect of Peninsular 
art and the enlightenment which we owe to 
the labours of Seiior Riano and the Baron 
Davillier. To this exhibition the latter con- 
tributes some very valuable and beautiful 
specimens; and the catalogue is prefaced by 
the well-known essay by the former gentleman, 
which is the best introduction to the study of 
Spanish art which has yet been written. 

The Visigothic treasure of the seventh 
century found at Guarrazar in 1858 is, we are 
glad to say, represented here. The wonderful 
votive crowns of the Kings Swinthila and 
Receswinthus have not been spared from the 
Royal Armoury at Madrid and the Cluny 
Museum at Paris, but the National Archaeo- 
logical Museum at Madrid has sent two arms 
of a cross with bold perforated and chased gold 
work and broad smooth jewels (35). Four 
pendants and three gold rings of Visigothic 
work will also be found in the case belonging 
to the Baron Dayillier, and one of Mr. Aug. 
Franks’ treasures is a covered bowl, probably 
of similar date and origin. As an example of 





early iyory carying, rich and intricate, and at 





the same time purely Byzantine in design, a 
crucifix now in the possession of the Archaeo- 
logical Museum at Madrid is remarkable (41). 
It was presented by King Ferdinand and his 
Queen to the church of St. Isidoro of Leon in 
1063. A still older Romanesque ivory casket 
comes from the same church (42). Of distinctly 
Moorish work, perhaps the most remarkable 
objects are the large wine jars like the famous 
Alhambra vase. One of these is that known as 
once belonging to Fortuny and now to M. 
Charles Stein; and the other, more perfect, 
comes from the Archaeological Museum at 
Madrid. From the latter institution also 
proceeds the singularly fine bronze lamp from 
the mosque of the Alhambra (40). Among 
many specimens of the skill of the Arabs 
pressed into the service of Christians none is 
more interesting than the mantle and biretta 
of the Infante Don Philip of Castile (thir- 
teenth century), in the elaborate gold and silk 
ornamentation of which an Arabic word in Oufic 
characters is woven (69 and 70). These have 
been removed from the tomb of the Infante in 
Villaleazar de Sirga to the Museum. The 
Queen’s so-called ‘‘ Armada flagon”’ is one of 
those historical pieces whose authenticity it is 
unpleasant to doubt; but we are afraid that the 
faith of the most ignorant and credulous will 
be shaken if they happen to observe, in another 
portion of the Museum, an exact reproduction 
of this handsome piece of plate labelled 
‘* English, eighteenth century.” More interest- 
ing are some highly decorated arms lent 
also by her Majesty, one of which (a 
sword) was at ore time supposed to have 
belonged to the Cid. The blade of this inter- 
esting weapon is said to belong to the sixteenth 
and the hilt to the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. In M.Spitzer’s collection will also be 
found some very interesting specimens of 
Spanish arms, among which are a steel mace 
damascened with gold, made for Henri II. of 
France by Diego Gaias, and a splendid iron shield 
embossed with Hercules and the Nemean Lion. 
From the Royal Armoury of Madrid come some 
splendid suits of armour made for Philip III., 
some fine old swords, and two very interesting 
leather shields embroidered with silver and silk 
(15-21). Among other articles of singular 
beauty as well as historical interest, are M. 
Spitzer’s onyx cameo portrait of Philip IL., and 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s ‘‘ Sternsee”’ jewel, 
mo by Charles V. to the Governor of 

arlingen, Humalda by name, in gratitude for 
his warning of a tempest which engulfed the 
ship in which his Majesty had intended to cross 
the Zuiderzee. The name “ Sternsee” (Star of 
the Sea) which Charles applied to Humalda on 
this occasion is inscribed on the jewel, and has 
since been borne by the descendants of 
Humalda. In exquisitely worked and elabor- 
ately enamelled and begemmed jewels of this 
class, badges, pendants, pectoral crosses, tiny 
reliquaries, &c., the exhibition is very rich. 
The finest collection is that of Mr. Francis Cook ; 
but beautiful specimens belong to the Baron 
Davillier, Mr. F. Davis, and M. Spitzer. The 
last-named has also an exceptionally elaborate 
and dainty pomander. 

It is, however, in gold and silver work that 
the Spanish and Portuguese have specially ex- 
celled. The large quantities of the precious 
metals obtained from their South American 
conquests no doubt stimulated the manufacture ; 
but from the earliest times it seems to have 
been their favourite craft, and in richness of 
decoration and ornament their “ plate,” whether 
ecclesiastical or domestic, has never been sur- 
passed. It is strange that scarcely any object 
of this class has been lent to this exhibition from 
Spain; but an exceedingly rich collection has 
been made in Portugal, which, together with 
the large number of fine specimens belonging 
to the South Kensiugton Museum, and those 
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lent by French and English collectors, especially 
M. Spitzer and Mr. F. Cook, make a display 
which is truly magnificent. 

It is said to be difficult to distinguish between 
Spanish and Portuguese work, and the countries 
were so long without any distinct political 
division that this is not remarkable. The 
fashion of attaching bells to the chalices and 
monstrances is, however, Lusian, and of this 
there are several fineexamples. The possession 
of Goa in Hindostan also seems to have 
had a slight influence on some Portuguese 
work; and a very remarkable gold plateau, 
lent by the King of Portugal from the 
Palace of Ajuda, is decorated with palm- 
trees and elephants (88). Of the numerous 

axes none is, perhaps, quite so elaborate or 
eautiful in its work as one in the style called 
after Don Manuel, which represents the Virgin 
and Child under a canopy of very rich flam- 
boyant tracery. This marvellous piece of work 
is enriched with columns bearing saints in 
niches, surmounted by a cupola and a figure of 
God the Father (114). Interesting as showing 
a strange mixture of Gothic and Renaissance 
styles is a large monstrance (125); and among 
the chalices with large plain cups may be 
specially noticed one with a very singularly 
decorated knop with wire ornament and jewels. 
The processional crosses, monstrances, paxes, 
chalices, flagons, plateaux, &c., are so numerous 
and splendid that it is scarcely possible to make 
any selection of value in this article; but 
special attention may not be improperly given 
to those which are decorated with enamel. 
Of such articles the South Kensington Museum 
ossesses two very beautiful circular plates with 
bold borders embossed with strange animals 
and wild men of the woods, and raised 
centres covered with figures in beautiful thin, 
transparent enamel (143 and 144-179). The 
Academy of Fine Arts at Lisbon sends a chalice 
(129) with base, and the Convent of Santa Clara, 
vora, an exquisite nimbus with disks and 
leaves and angels similarly enriched. M. 
Spitzer has also a fine specimen of this beautiful 
method of adornment—viz., a silver-gilt plateau 
with a female head in enamel. Some of these 
are said to be Spanish, others Portuguese, and 
belong to the fourteenth and fifteenth century. 

Another branch of art which reached the 
highest perfection of technical skill in the 
Peninsula was ecclesiastical embroidery, and 
nothing is more surprising that the splendid 
preservation of the copes, chasubles, frontals, 
and pulpit covers that are exhibited here. Such 
an opportunity has perhaps never arisen for 
studying magnificent specimens of such work, 
but it would stretch our article to inconvenient 
length to do more than call general attention to 
them. As specimens of minute and beautiful 
needlework, perhaps those which are hung in 
the same case as that containing the Guarrazar 
cross-arms are the most wonderful. They are 
of the sixteenth century. 

The wisest manner of arranging such a 
heterogeneous collection of treasures as those at 
a museum like South Kensington may be open 
to discussion; but we think that the plan the 
authorities are now generally adopting, of 
arranging them according to the country of pro- 
duction, is that which will contribute most 
to general culture. The individuality of each 
nation is grasped even among a conflict of 
styles, and it is of more importance artistically, 
as well as historically, to be able to detect what 
is Italian from what is French in feeling, than 
the work of one century from that of another, 
for the study of art, and especially of decorative 
art, were barren but for the humanity behind 
it. Nothing could more show the value of such 
an arrangement than the present collection of 
Iberian art, in which styles, tastes, and even 
centuries are unusually mixed. Yet, though 
Peninsular art has been fed from sources too 





numerous to mention here, and shows perhapsless 
regard for purity of style than any other, it has a 
character of its own. The Christians in Spain 
and Portugal, though not original in the crea- 
tive sense, have never been slavish imitators. 
Taking artistic ideas impartially from all 
sources—from friendly neighbours as from 
hated conquerors—they have not so much 
adapted as adopted the various tastes of the 
world. All that came to their net was fish, 
and they dressed it to suit their own luxurious 
palates. Partly, perhaps, from continual contact 
with Oriental and African races, and partly from 
other more recondite causes, one of which may 
be that the arts have come to them already 
matured by other nations, their tendency has 
always been to over-elaborate. Toenrich what 
was already rich, to crowd with ornament what 
was already crowded, never to purge or refine, 
has been the aim of Iberian artists. The re- 
bound from this extreme sensuousness even to 
the other extreme of asceticism is seen also in 
their religious art, in the pictures of Zurbaran 
and the statues of Cano; from the pleasures of 
this world to the fear of the next the pendulum 
swings, but the interspace of delicately 
graduated sentiment is little marked. Serious 
and strong in the pursuit whether of pleasure 
or salvation, frank and human, but seldom 
spiritual or fanciful, their work in any kind 
never sinks very low or rises to the highest. 

Naturally, from the decorative character 
of this exhibition, the Peninsular delight in 
ornament is specially prominent here. With 
the exception of two enormous refablos and 
some carved and painted statuettes in wood, 
the work, whether for ecclesiastical or secular 
purposes, is mainly ornamental. The most 
remarkable of the statuettes is that of 
St. Francis of Assisi, ascribed to Alonzo 
Cano, now the property of M. Charles Stein, 
which, like that at the cathedral of Toledo 
described in Ford’s Handbook, is ‘‘ a master- 
piece of cadaverous ecstatic sentiment.” ‘‘ On 
croirait voir une Zurbaran en sculpture,” says 
the Baron Davillier in an article in the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, afterwards republished in book 
form under the title of Les Arts Décoratifs 
en Hspagne. To a far earlier time belong the 
retablos, the older of which is the property of 
the South Kensington Museum, and is well 
known. The other belongs to Mr. J. OC. Robin- 
son, and was formerly in the cathedral of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, where it was much damaged 
by Wellington’s bombs at the siege in 1811. 
The portion now exhibited consists of twenty- 
nine panels, each five feet in height by three 
feet seven inches in width, painted with scenes 
principally taken from the New Testament. 
The inspiration is Flemish, but the types of 
some of the faces and other details show that it 
was the work of Spanish artists. Its possessor 
thinks that four artists were employed, and 
that thirteen are by the hand of Fernando 
Gallegos, one of the greatest of the Spanish 
painters of the fifteenth century. It is im- 
possible, at present, to do justice to these 
remarkable pictures, which are in excellent 
preservation, and distinguished by freshness of 
colour and minute finish. The recent re- 
searches of Seiior Riano lend an interest to the 
specimens of Alcora ware, especially those 
imitative of Monstiers; but this and many 
other objects of interest, such as the glass and 
MSS., we must leave unnoticed. 

Cosmo MonxHovss. 








THE BLACK AND WHITE EXHIBITION. 


THE presence of two clever drawings by her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales (605 and 
606), and of some few works of great artistic 
merit, do not prevent this exhibition from being 
the least interesting yet held by the committee. 
The room is crowded with etchings we haye 





seen before, and drawings for the illustrations 
of Punch and the publications of Cassell and Cv., 
which, though very good of their kind, do not 
quite satisfy the desire for new impressious 
which is pardonable on entering a picture 
gallery. Of the rest, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, the only works which rise above the level 
of mediocrity are contributed by foreigners. 

If the interest of the exhibition is cared tor by 
its promoters, they should show more personal 
zeal in contributions. It is not a good sign for 
the future that the names of Edward J. Poynter, 
R.A., H. 8. Marks, R.A., Hubert Herkomer, 
A.R.A., Heywood Hardy, Hamilton Maccallum, 
and Paul Rajon appear in the list of the com- 
mittee and not in that of the exhibitors. Now 
that the painter-etchers have started an exhibi- 
tion of their own, the more original artists with 
the needle may be expected to desert the Black 
and White; and, unless our painters support it 
by sending their studies and sketches, it 
can scarcely fail to degenerate into an exhibi- 
tion of reproductive and stale art. That this 
should be its inglorious termination we should 
much deplore, as the study of chiaroscuro and 
tone is much needed by our school ; and such an 
arena is well fitted to encourage timid talent 
which does not dare colour, and to stimulate 
careful and correct design. Some of the most 
interesting work here is by hands little known— 
at least to us. The small head of Jrene, for 
instance, by OC. K. McCausland (472) shows a 
refined sense of character ; and two drawings by 
W. B. Fortescue (136, 403), in the manner of 
Millet, great promise. Nor is there any better 
drawing of the kind than Evening Gleam on the 
Lagoons, by F. C. Nightingale (7). 

The names of J. W. Waterhouse, Walter 
Orane, Edgar Hanley, F. A. Hopkins, Joseph 
Olark, Samuel Read, 8. T. Dadd, H. H. John- 
ston, Robert Macbeth, Colin Hunter, J. Tissot, 
F. W. Lawson, J. CO. Dollmann, John O’Connor, 
H. H.Couldery, Henry Harper, and some others 
are guarantees for work of a certain quality; 
but there is nothing here by any of them which 
will in any way affect their reputations. Their 
contributions are fair specimens of their well- 
known skill, calling for no special remark ; and, 
with the exception, perhaps, of a few of the book- 
illustrations before mentioned, and one or two 
etchings, the only English works which are 
specially interesting or accomplished may be 
counted on the fingers. One of these is the 
quaint drawing by tnelate W. Burgess, A.B.A., 
of St. Simeon Stylites (79), in the style of an 
early German wood-cut. Another is N. H. J. 
Westlake’s severely beautiful design for a mor- 
tuary card (470); others, Francis Powell’s fine 
charcoal study of Wind-tossed Waves (380), and 
some exquisite little illustrations by Henry 
Holiday. We are glad also to see here a good 
specimen of Carl Haag (312), but we fear that 
we cannot claim his perfect skill and fine feeling 
as altogether English. 

The average level of interest in this exhibi- 
tion is, however, greatly raised when we take 
<m account the contributions from other coun- 

ries. 

Three works by Jiminez y Aranda (313, 377, 
399) are specially important as showing that 
this clever painter of Spanish character is gifted 
with an imagination of unusual power. They 
are illustrations of a poem by D. G. Nutter de 
Avec, and called La Vision de Fray Martin. 
Although the poem is unknown to us, and the 
catalogue supplies no quotations, the scenes 
explain themselves. In one, the monk, at his 
seat in the choir, is seen surrounded by groups 
of skeletons, devils, and enchantresses, such as 
we are accustomed to see in pictures of the 
Vision of St. Anthony. Behind him, and 
whispering in his ear, stands the arch-temptress, 
a female figure of more strength, perhaps, than 
beauty. Strongly contrasted with this world of 
devilry are the solemn rowsof his bre=her monks 
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kneeling in their stalls, who, with their varied 
expressions of devotion, dulness, and sensuality, 
recal the companions of The Neophyte of Gus- 
tave Doré. In the second (or what we suppose 
is the second, for the pictures, with singular 
carelessness or stupidity, are not hung together) 
the devil has “ taken him up into a high moun- 
tain,” and shows him a vision of ecclesiastical 
preferment, from the dull round of monkish life 
to the pomp of the Papal chair. In the third 
is shown the ruin of his ambition. He lies 
prone on the ground, which is strewn with shat- 
tered columns; while above, against a back- 
ground of mountains, flies, with shouting mouth, 
his.triumphant temptress. Itis, of course, more 
than probable that we may be not altogether 
correct in our interpretation of these remark- 
able designs, but our description will at all 
events give some notion of their great power. 
If it were only for their technical qualities (they 
are in chalk), they would be worthy of special 
attention. A collection which contains draw- 
ings by M. Léon Lhermitte is sure, on this 
account alone, to be worth seeing; and the 
present contains some of his choicest work. He 
gives us the interiors of a carpenter’s shop, a 
printer’s, a lecture-room, and a church, besides 
two sunny market scenes. Our preference is 
for L’ Imprimeur, which is unusually powerful. 
We give the foremost place to these works 
rather than to the large cartoon by Adolph 
Pichler of The Death of Jacob—a composition of 
life-sized figures, well disposed and lighted. 
The expressions and types of Jacob’s sous are 
well distinguished, but the work as a whole is 
uninteresting, and academic. What appears to 
us to be the best piece of domestic comedy here 
is also foreign—viz., Le Fils wnique, by Paul 
Jazet. The pose and expression of the house- 
keeper, and the drawing of the host stretching 
across the table to fill his guest’s wine-glass, are 
admirable. Perfect also in its way is the etched 
head of Un Raffiné (14), by L. Leloir. The 
landscapes of Achille Dien, a beautiful drawing 
of Aenone by B. Lemon (460), and a fine study of 
lamplight by A. Lebourg (431) are also valu- 
able contributions. 

The etchings are, as usual, numerous and 
good, though not a few of the usual contributors 
are absent. The most remarkable are perhaps 
two very large ones by Bracquemond (166, 378), 
one of which is a portrait of M. Hdmond de 
Goncourt. The “first states,” exhibited side 
by side with the finished impressions, are in- 
structive as showing how laborious and intel- 
lectual is the process by which alone certainty 
of effect can be obtained in such large and com- 
plicated plates. Of other etchings we can only 
mention the numerous and beautiful contribu- 
tions of the American artist, Stephen Parrish. 
There are very few men besides Mr. Seymour 
Haden who have so thoroughly the pure 
etcher’s gift, and know so surely how to limit 
their effects to those most fit for expression by 
the needle. CO. M. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


On June 2 Mr. George Aitchison was elected 
to the associateship of the Royal Academy 
vacant by the death of Mr. William Burges. 
We have nothing to say against Mr. Aitchison, 
Who is at least as good a man as some of his 
new colleagues, but we should like to know 
what he has done that he should be chosen 
over the heads of so many of the best architects 
of the day. To mention only two, there is Mr. 
Butterfield, the best man now living of the first 
Gothic movement; and Mr. Bodley, the real 
leader of its later development. The former 
should have had precedence of every present 
architectural member of the Academy, and the 
latter of all except Mr. Street. The best archi- 





tects are not generally men who thrust them- 
selves into notoriety, and it is natural that the 
busy world should often not know who they 
are. But this is no excuse for the Royal 
Academy, who are entrusted by the public with 
the recognition of artistic merit, and it is their 
duty to find out how the honours of which they 
are the trustees may be most worthily bestowed. 
The great numerical majority of the painters 
puts the elections entirely into their hands; 
and if they know so little of the sister art as 
not to be able to select the best men in it, or 
even to tell a good architect from a bad ont, they 
should at least take the advice of someone who 
does know, and not distribute their patronage 
haphazard to their personal friends, or to any- 
body whose name happens to be for the time 
conspicuously before the world. If anyone 
will take the trouble to go through the names 
of the architects who have been Academicians 
during the last fifty years, he will find there the 
names of some men, but will miss many of 
the best, and find not a few who ought never to 
have been there at all. Just now the list is 
better than usual; but it appears to be so only 
by accident. And it is no marvel that the 
initials R.A. are not much coveted by architects 
except by those who want them for trade pur- 
poses. 


At the request of the King of Bavaria, a de- 
tailed and richly illustrated description of the 
art treasures at Hertford House, in London, and 
in the Chateau de Bagatelle, near Paris, filling 
two volumes, has been compiled by the German 
art-historian, Dr. J.-P. Richter. On the com- 
pletion of the work, the Order of St. Michael 
(first class) was conferred on the compiler. 


Str Nort Paton has just completed an alto- 
relievo, which is to be cast in bronze, as a 
decoration for the new reading-room that has 
been recently added by Sir Peter Coats to the 
free library and museum which he presented to 
the town of Paisley several years ago. The 
subject of the work is indicated by the text 
from the Vulgate which is inscribed on an 
upper space of the background—Odientes 
malum, adhaerentes bono. In the centre we 
see the human soul imaged as a figure in the 
full vigour of young manhood, half-clad in the 
skins of wild beasts, led into his wilderness to 
be tempted, but not unministered to of angels. 
He stands erect, resisting the blandishments of 
the lower nature, personified as a fair female 
figure, lightly draped, rose-crowned, and with 
long flowing hair, who appears to the left 
waving aloft in one hand the deadly smoking 
cup of her enchantments, and with the other 
stretched forth to seize him. With his left arm 
he repels the tempting apparition, and his right 
hand is held in the grasp of an angel who 
hovers above, over-arching him with her 
extended wings. His left foot crushes a great 
serpent that coils on the ground beside the 
irapure pleasure ; his right limb is extended in 
a strenuous attitude, its foot set upon a rock— 
the first of a series of ascending ledges which 
stretch away into the distance—on which springs 
a tall white lily, emblematic in its whiteness of 
the initial requirement of the higher human 
life, of the ** peer hands and pure heart”’ which 
are needful to him who would climb the Hill 
of God. The figures are admirably modelled, 
with much beauty of form, expressiveness of 
feature, and vigour of action ; the whole subject 
is full of the elevated and imaginative thinking 
which is characteristic of all the artist’s works, 


Str Nort has also been engaged during the 
last year upon a large canvas, dealing with one 
of those symbolic scenes which have of late 
mainly occupied his pencil. The title of the 
present picture is Faith arming the Christian 
Warrior. The two life-sized figures are seen in 
an upper chamber—chapel-like in its archi- 
tecture and fittings. Through a window to the 





left we have a glimpse of outer things: the 
spired pinnacle of a turret points with silent 
finger to the peace and quietude of the evening 
heavens, to their russet clouds and clear space 
of pale greenish sky with the steadfast shine of 
a single star in its midst. But in the street 
beneath there are strife and battle; rising from it 
we see thick drifts of murky smoke, and the 
fierce, ruddy glow of flames, which is reflected 
on the armour of the Christian within, who 
must presently descend into the midst of the 
tumult, there to play the man. He stands, 
grave and resolute of visage, clad in full 
panoply of plate and chain-mail, adjusting the 
straps of the shield which his left arm carries. 
Beside him kneels the figure of Faith girding 
on his sword—a woman-form, with a face (which 
is seen in profile) of a sweet and noble beauty, 
golden-haired, clad in drapery of pure white, 
and furnished with great pinions of a soft dove 
colour. The figures are relieved against 
curtains of green ; on one side is an altar with 
a crucifix and the bread and chalice of the 
Sacrament; on the other, is a prie-Dieu rich 
draped with red and gold embroidery, and wit 
an antique copy of the Scriptures lying open 
upon it. The subject is grandly conceived and 
wonderfully rich in the details of its symbolism. 
It is well advanced towards completion, and 
bids fair to be one of the most impressive of the 
artist’s works. 


Mr. W. THompson WATKIN has now ready 
for the press one of the most important works 
that have recently appeared upon the history 
of Roman rule in Britain, entitled Roman 
Lancashire, He has here brought together the 
many scattered records which exist of dis- 
coveries of Roman antiquities in the county of 
Lancaster, and he has engraved every article 
of interest now extant, including altars, tablets, 
inscriptions, rings, fibulae, &c. The roads are 
elaborately dealt with, and in particular the 
tenth iter of Antoninus, with the several stations 
upon it. Besides a general map of the county, 
there is also given a map of the Roman station 
of Manchester. Much entirely new information 
has been acquired from coins and MSS. The 
wood-cuts will be introduced in the text in 
the same manner as in the Lapidarium Sep- 
tentrionale; and for several of the inscriptions 
special photographs have been taken. Intend- 
ing subscribers should address themselves to 
Mr. W. Thompson Watkin, 39 Plumpton Street, 
Liverpool. 


THE St. Stephen’s Art Society have opened a 
gallery in Palace Chamber, Westminster, for 
the exhibition and sale of pictures and drawings 
by their own members. It is a sort of Artists’ 
Co-operative Society. The exhibition is to be 
permanent; each artist sending a picture, and 
changing it, if not sold, once a month. 
Monthly catalogues are to be issued. Here, at 
the present time, may be seen many able and 
interesting works; and it is probable that 
next month the collection will be better 
still. Among others, we noticed a capital 
little picture by Mr. Ernest Crofts, a fine land- 
scape by Mr. Biscombe Gardner, a charming 
figure of A Village Maiden by Mrs. Jopling, 
drawings by Mr. Walter Severn, Mr. Albert 
Goodwin, and Miss Linnie Watt, and works by 
Messrs. Whipple Hindley, Buxton Knight, 
W. ©. Symonds, F. Hines, F. Lawson, and 
E. Nichol, which would have quite repaid a 
small admission fee. Itis, however, the unique 
charm of this exhibition to be free. 


THE directors of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, have issued an interesting 
Memorial Catalogue of the paintings of the 
late Sanford Robinson Gifford, a landscape 
artist of considerable Transatlantic celebrity, 
who died on August 29, 1880, in the fifty-eighth 
year of hisage. Mr. S. R. Gifford was essen- 
tially a painter of sunlight, of dazzling atmo- 
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spheric effects, and of brilliant combinations of 
colour. The pictures enumerated in this record 
—which does not profess to be complete— 
number upwards of 730. The catalogue is 
illustrated with five engravings and two por- 
traits of the artist. 

THE first volume of the new series of 
Decoration published by,Messrs. Sampson Low 
is already in its third edition. The second 
volume, which commences with the July 
number, will have a series of large decorative 
pictures, among which may be mentioned 
‘*Terpander singing in the Market-place of 
Mitylené,” and the ‘“ Epithalamios” and 
“ Homéros,” which were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy a few years ago. These pictures will 
each fill a half imperial sheet, and will contain 
from twenty to forty figures. Among the 
smaller illustrations will be full-sized drawings 
of the four early Greek subjects which formed 
the chief docorations of the large vases which 
were leading features of Messrs. Mintow’s 
exhibit at Paris, to which the Grand Prix was 
awarded. The subjects of those designs are 
respectively :—The Caryatic Dance, the Pyrrhic 
Dance, a Lydian Ditty, and a Phrygian 
Chant; each contains six or seven figures. 
The designs for friezes, ceilings, chimney- 
pieces, and interior decoration, as well as the 
Japanese sketches, which formed a speciality of 
the first volume, will be continued throughout 
the second. 


Tue celebrated picture of the Congress of 
Berlin, 1878, by Prof. Anton von Werner, 
which was painted for the Town Hall of Berlin, 
will shortly be exhibited for one month at the 
gallery of the Fine Art Society, New Bond 
Street. 


THERE is now on view for a few days, at 
Mr. Rogers’ studio in Maddox Street, the 
celebrated masterpiece in wood-carving by 
Démontreuil, entitled LZ’ Oiseau surprenant. 


A NEw volume from the pen of the author of 
Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy is 
in preparation, and will consist of essays on 
aesthetical principles similar to those of ‘‘In 
Umbria ” in the last number of Fraser. Vernon 
Lee’s Studies is announced in an Italian trans- 
lation, with a Preface by Alessandro Arnaboldi, 
one of the most distinguished living Italian poets. 

Busts of the following will shortly be placed 
in the rooms of the Institute by order of the 
French Government :—Of the Académie fran- 
gaise : Thiers, Jules Favre, and Claude Bernard ; 
of the Académie des Inscriptions : Mariette; of 
the Académie des Sciences morales: Michelet ; 
of the Académie des Beaux-Arts: Baron Taylor. 


Cyprus Antiquities. (Holmes and Sons.) 
This beautifully got-up album is not only an 
ornament to the drawing-room table, but a 
valuable contribution to the history of ancient 
art and archaeology. It consists of photographs 
of the objects belonging to the Lawrence- 
Cesnola collection, excavated by Major A. P. di 
Cesnola in Cyprus in 1876-80, and is iotro- 
duced by a photograph of a map of the island 
published in 1589. The photographs occupy 
the right-hand page, tne left-hand page being 
filled with letterpress. The antiquities dis- 
covered by Major di Cesnola are very numerous, 
and comprise Hellenic and pre- Hellenic pottery, 
gems, gold ornaments, statuary, terra-cottas, 
aud glass, the amount of the latter being very 
considerable. There is also a large number of 
inscriptions—Phoenician, Cypriote, and Greek ; 
those in the Cypriote characters being un- 
usually plentiful and important. Among them 
may be signalised an inscription on a leaden 
plate which presents us with several new 
forms of the characters, as well as with some 
curious grammatical peculiarities of the Greek 
dialect of Cyprus. Another inscription is re- 
peated on the chaton of a gold ring and a shell 
which once formed part of a lady’s toilet-box. 





Still more interesting is a bowl of Phoenician 
workmanship, the design of which resembles 
that of the Palestrina bowl lately studied by 
M. Clermont-Ganneau, but differs from it in 
being wholly Egyptian in style without any 
admixture of an Assyrian element. The large 
collection of cut stones will be very serviceable 
in determining the question which has been 
mooted as to the Hittite origin of the art that 
characterises the early engraved gems of Oyprus 
and the neighbouring continent; while the 
pottery, with its geometrical patterns, figures, 
suns, and “swastikas,” will be welcome to 
students of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries. Our 
best thanks are due to Major di Cesnola for the 
complete and sumptuous way in which he has 
placed the results of his excavations at the 
disposal of scholars. 

AFTER the Salon is over, there is to be 
arranged at the Palais de l’Industrie an exhibi- 
tion of all the works of art collected and 
excavated by the Archaeological Commission 
that was sent last year by the French Govern- 
ment to Tunis. Fortunately, the fighting in 
the neighbourhood has not interrupted their 
labours. We have before mentioned some of 
the antiquities that have been found—ruined 
temples, broken sculpture, Roman mosaics, and 
a large quantity of pottery, mostly Roman 
vases. All these objects are to be formed into 
a Tunisian Museum, which will eventually be 
added to the Louvre, but meanwhile an exhibi- 
tion is to be formed of them in the Champs 
Elys¢ées. 

THE death is announced of M. Ronillard, a 
distinguished French sculptor. He was for 
thirty years Professor in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, and was an officer of the Légion d’Hon- 
neur. 


TuHE first medal for painting was not awarded 
by the jury of the Paris Salon, but second 
medals were given more liberally than was 
intended, four candidates beyond the specified 
number having obtained the requisite amount 
of votes. In sculpture, M. André Allar carried 
off the first medal by his Mort d’Alceste; in 
architecture, M. Blondel, for his restorations 
of Roman buildings; and in engraving, M. 
Bracquemond, for his Séance de la Convention du 
20 Mai 1793 after E. Delacroix. 


Tue total sum realised by the sale of tho 
Double collection—pictures, books, and objects 
of art—was 333,840 frs. 


THE Gazette des Beaux-Arts is of course much 
taken up by the Salon this month, but it has, 
besides, several articles of interest. M. Ravyais- 
son continues his learned analysis of the 
writings of Leonardo da Vinci. One of the 
suggestions he makes in this number is that 
Leonardo visited France before the time when 
he went there under Francis I. Amoretti, the 
early biographer of Leonardo, had before 
supposed this, and, from a passage in one of the 
MSS., had fixed the date of this visit in 1506. 
This date has since been shown to be incorrect, 
and Amoretti’s hypothesis has been given up ; 
but M. Ravaisson finds that it is not proved that 
Leonardo did not make a journey to France in 
the time of Louis XII. He regards him as “‘ the 
most French of the great Italian masters of the 
Renaissance.” ‘The Part played by the 
Movement of the Eyes in the Aesthetic 
Emotions” is the title of a study in optics by 
G. Guéroult. The sketches by Callot in the 
Albertina recently published by Prof. Thausing 
are reviewed, and several reproduced, while our 
London exhibitions at the Royal Academy and 
Grosvenor Gallery are criticised in a very 
summary manner by M, Théodore Duret. He 
defines the influences and tendencies of the 
various forms taken by English art in a few 
pointed sentences that nevertheless show, it 
must be owned, considerable insight into the 
subject. 





THE STAGE. 
SARAH BERNHARDT. 


La Dame aux Oamélias, in which Malle, 
Sarah Bernhardt has preferred to make her 
re-appearance in Europe, is not one of those 
plays which stand the most complete test of 
excellence—familiarity. The more the reader 
reads or the spectator sees of it, the more is 
it made plain that it is thoroughly unworthy 
of the author of several dramatic master- 
pieces. It is quite surprising, indeed, how 
the vigorous and masculine writer of La 
Princesse Georges and of Une Visite de Noce 
should have been capable, even as one of the mis- 
takes of his youth, of giving us the sentimen- 
tal twaddle of La Dame aux Camélias. Did 
ever such feebleness precede such strength? 
It is not that Za Dame aux Camélias is im- 
moral ; no one can be sure at all that it is 
that. But that it is sickly, mawkish, and 
infirm, there can be no manner of question. 
It has not even the virtue of the unintellectual 
drama—a good plot, an intrigue skilfully con- 
ducted. It has not the biting witticisms with 
which cynical studies like the Visite de Noce 
are wont to be relieved. One laughs at it 
very little, but one can hardly weep; it is a 
dreary disclosure of a life that is before all 
things inexpressibly stupid—filled, as the 
heroine says of herself, with a “ gaiété plus 
triste que le chagrin.”” And yet this weari- 
some creation of effeminate youth—irre- 
trievably commonplace where it is not idioti- 
eally lachrymose—has held the stage for at 
least a generation. It sometimes happens, 
however, at the theatre, that a play without 
any high or engaging quality outlasts many 
a work of sterling merit. The English 
counterpart to the Dame aux Camélias— 
except, of course, in subject—is The Lady of 
Lyons, a piece still popular almost by reason 
of its false sentiment, its veneer of senti- 
mentality, the persistency of its romantic 
illusions, its obstinate avoidance of truth, 
Actors and actresses like The Lady of Lyons 
because its long speeches, which are neither 
prose nor poetry, afford them the opportunity 
of expressing conventionally the emotions 
which it is proper to feel; and a “ leading 
lady” at the theatre may still for a while 
like the Dame aux Camélias because it is an 
instrument which, with all its faults, offers 
many and varied notes to the experienced touch. 

But it is a pity that Mdlle. Sarah Bern- 
hardt should have made her re-appearance 
in a play which, save to the most morbid 
tastes, proffers no interest except such as 
belongs to the actress and not to the piece. 
We may admit that Mdlle. Bernhardt has 
distanced all competitors in the part. At 
once more subtle and more real than Mdme. 
Modjeska’s—endowed, too, with an infinitely 
greater charm—her performance cannot but 
cast into the shade even that of Mdme. 
Doche, when Mdme. Doche was at her 
best; and our only regret is that so much 
art and so much energy and spirit should 
have been thrown into the impersonation of 
any character in a piece so inconceivably 
worthless. The dullest of French tragedies— 


Rachel, we read the other day, is said to 
have acknowledged that French tragedies are 
dull and dead—would have been grateful as 
an alternative to the sickliness and languor 
of the Dame aux Camélias. 
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Mdlle. Bernhardt, however, has stood the 
difficult test; she has emerged from her 
ordeal successfully ; a sensation journey and 
a stupid play have not made havoc of her 
art. She retains to the full every character- 
istie of her strange personality—the slight- 
ness and litheness and the young queenly 
carriage which enable her, in what is nearly 
middle age, to be most fittingly occupied in 
the representation of youth ; the delicacy and 
extraordinary range of facial expression ; the 
wonderful compass of her voice, its liquidness 
and freshness ; and that art in the variations 
of tone and of emphasis whose source is to be 
found in the readiness of her intelligence. 
We do not know what she can feel, but we 
suppose there is nothing she cannot under- 
stand. By her American journey she suffered 
some discredit, but, it is satisfactory to 
believe, no permanent injury. An element 
of Barnum was only too discernible in the 
arrangements for the gigantic tour; but the 
spirit of Barnum has not been permitted to 
invade the theatre; affiche and réclame have 
been reserved for the gossipy newspapers 
and for the special railway-carriage. On the 
stage we have to do with an artist still 
studiously careful of harmonious effect. 
Mdlle. Bernhardt does not lend herself to 
even that measure of sensational practice 
which has been allowed to legitimate come- 
dians who probably have rarely left Paris, 
and certainly have never crossed the States 
in special railway-cars. The death scene in the 
Dame aux Camélias might easily be made the 
vehicle of an exhibition of horrors, but with 
Mdlle. Bernhardt it is gentle, poetical, and 
reserved. And if the death of the heroine is 
treated poetically, and is decently veiled, so 
is the life. Indeed, from beginning to end 
Mdlle. Bernhardt’s representation is not only 
free from exaggeration, but it might be said 
of it, as of the production of the idyllic 
poetaster in Patience, that it “contains 
nothing that could bring the blush of shame 
to the cheek of modesty.” 

The character of such a woman as Mar- 
guerite Gauthier is conceived to be in the 
romantic imagination of a youthful dramatist, 
is realised very perfectly by Mdlle. Bernhardt, 
and with such a continuous and varied skill 
that it eludes analysis. All that it is possible 
to bring into the part, of innocence and 
naive surprise, of passionate girlish affec- 
tion, of respect for the honourable and 
the old, of regretful yet easily dismissed 
meditation on a discreditable past, the actress 
succeeds in bringing. The ready sensitiveness 
of heart and flexibility of purpose which lay 
the heroine specially open to the temptations 
of her career, and yet make her career 
peculiarly repellant to her when once she has 
entered upon it, Mdlle. Bernhardt exposes by 
a hundred touches of extraordinary sympathy 
or of carefully calculated art. She shows the 
nature that, in spite of the experience of the 
grossest surroundings, holds fast and long to 
its illusions, and sighs most over a beaw réve 
evanoui. Perhaps the actress is strongest in 
Margaret’s interview with the father of her 
lover. He comes to dissuade her from con- 
tinuing the connexion, for her lover’s own 
sake, and for the sake of his own daughter, 
Whose hand has just been engaged in betrothal 
with a member of a family “honourable, and 


wishing that in mine all should be honour- 
able.” Nothing could well be more unnatural 
than the appeal, except the favourable fashion 
in which the appeal is responded to; but this 
makes all the more undeniable the force of 
the art by which the almost impossible is 
made to seem the likely thing. Something 
of the marvellous reality of conflict between 
two breathing persons and two opposed 
interests which made memorable the quarrel 
scene of Frou-frow is seen here, so that the 
most practised in stage deceptions feel them- 
selves roused to concern in the fortunes of 
persons twice imaginary—imaginary, first, 
because they are of fiction and not of fact ; 
imaginary, again, because the invention em- 
ployed in creating them was of the poorest, 
faintest, and least potent order. Yet so 
much through this scene does the actress beat 
herself about as a harassed and distressed 
thing—now defending her own, now ready to 
sacrifice, now finding the sacrifice too hard, 
and now again undertaking the trial as an 
atonement —that all sense is lost of the 
fictitious nature of the story and of its 
imaginative weakness. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 
At the Haymarket Theatre there has been a 
revival this week of the late Mr. Robertson’s 
Society and of the one-act comedy of Good for 
Nothing. Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft are the chief 
attractions of the cast. 


THE Gaiety company have been acting at 
Sadler’s Wells, and remain there till the end of 
next week. 


Mr. Epwin Bootn, having brought his 
successful engagement at the Lyceum to a 
close, is —_—s, England immediately. The 
revival of Hamlet will be the next event of 
interest at the Lyceum. 


Miss LitTon has appeared this week at the 
Court Theatre in The Country Girl, one of those 
adaptations of our earlier comedy in which she 
is seen to most advantage. There is no occasion 
to speak of this bright performance in detail, as 
it was duly discussed in these columns in the 
winter. Mr. Kyrle Bellew, a very favourite 
young actor, has joined the company at the 
Court, and appears nightly in The Bachelor of 
Arts, a play little acted since the days of 
Charles Mathews. 








— 


MUSIC. 


MDME. SOPHIE MENTER AND HERR 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 


MoE. SopHizE MENTER gave her first recital at 
St. James’s Hall on Thursday, June 9. She 
= to perfection Bach’s foccata and fugue in 

minor arranged by ©. Tausig, and with 
exquisite grace and delicacy a pastorale and 
capriccio by Scarlatti. As a pupil of the 
renowned Abbé Liszt, it was but natural that 
she should play some of his music; she 
chose three transcriptions of songs by Schu- 
bert, and the fantasia on Zhe Huguenots. 
The first three are graceful and pleasing, and 
Mdme. Menter’s interpretation of them was all 
that could be desired. Her performance of the 
fantasia was a marvel of virtwose playing ; but 
it is to be hoped that the comparatively 
cold reception given to this piece will prove 
to her that Liszt’s operatic fantasias are out 
of date, and that the musical public are 
not satisfied with music which only possesses 
the quality of being abnormally difficult. At 
the Crystal Palace, and again at the Phil- 
harmonic Society, she played Liszt’s Don Juan 





fantasia. This is, we think, his best specimen, 
and Mdme. Menter was perhaps to be excused 
for wishing to show us how well she could over- 
come the enormous difficulties. Having accom- 
plished this, she ought to have been satisfied, and, 
at a serious recital, to have chosen a piece more 
worthy of her talent and of her audience. Her 
Chopin selection was not particularly happy, 
and here there were two pieces in which there 
was more of Liszt and Tausig than of Chopin— 
viz., the Chant polonais and the mazurka in D. 
Her performance of Beethoven’s sonata op. 109 
was not altogether satisfactory. She played 
Schumann’s Etudes symphoniques with great 
brilliancy and technical perfection, and was 
highly successful in Rubinstein’s Valse caprice. 

A grand concert was given last Saturday at 
the Crystal Palace, in which Herr Rubinstein 
appeared as composer, conductor, and pianist. 

is rendering of Schumann’s concerto in A 
minor was certainly not lacking in dash and 
brilliancy, but neither by the pianist nor by 
orchestral players was proper justice given to 
this fine work. The slow movement was lack- 
ing in delicacy and poetical feeling, and the 
finale lost much of its charm by the furious 
pace at which it was taken. Herr Auer 
performed Rubinstein’s violin concerto in G 
(op. 46). Like most of his early produc- 
tions, this work contains much clever, clear, 
and pleasing writing. The slow movement is 
charming and melodious, and the orchestration 
delicate and effective. The opening allegro and 
finale are full of showy and brilliant passages 
for the solo instrument. The concerto was 
played by Herr Auer in a clever and artistic 
manner, but not with sufficient power. ‘The 
great event of the day was the performance of 
Rubiustein’s Tower of Babel, a sacred drama 
in one act. This work was first performed at 
Diisseldorf in 1872. Judging from the numerous 
indications in the score, it is intended for repre- 
sentation on the stage; if it suffer in interest 
through performance on a concert platform, the 
composer is alone responsible. It was brought 
forward and conducted by Herr Rubinstein. 
In the first tableau, the wondrous Tower is being 
built by order of Nimrod, the ‘‘ mighty hunter,” 
and, regardless of chronology, Abraham appears 
and reproves the proud monarch for his impious 
daring; at the close, the doomed pile is de- 
stroyed by lightning. The solo parts (Nimrod, 
Abraham, and an Overseer—taken by Signor 
Foli, Mr. Barton M‘Guckin, and Mr. Cross) 
seem lacking in interest; but a double chorus 
descriptive of the building of the Tower contains 
some powerful and dramatic writing. Ifthe work 
fail, however, to satisfy from a musical point of 
view, the fault lies, we fancy, more with the 
subject than with the composer. The story 
throughout is intended to be dramatic, but never 
does it excite emotion or awaken any real 
interest. In the second tableau, we have three 
choruses descriptive of the emigration of the 
Shemites, the Hamites, and the Japhetites. In 
these, the composer is less ambitious and more 
successful. They form three specimens of Herr 
Rubinstein’s most pleasing and characteristic 
style. They were much applauded, and the 
public would willingly have heard the last over 
again. The work concludes with an elaborate 
chorus of Angels, Mortals, and Demons. 

In speaking of Herr Rubinstein, we must say 
a few words about his second pianoforte recital, 
last Monday, at St. James’s Hall. All who 
listened to the great pianist must surely hive 
felt that his performance on that occasion was 
unusually powerful and impressive. Par- 
ticularly would we mention his playing of 
Beethoven’s sonata op. 90, Schumann’s Ltwdes 
symphoniques, the three last movements of 
Weber’s sonata in A flat, and some charming 
pieces of his own composition. It was a treat 
impossible to describe, and certainly not to be 
forgotten. J. S. SHEDLOCK, 
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18, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


LIFE in WESTERN INDIA. By 


Mrs. GuTHRIE, Author of ‘ Through Russia,” ‘* My Year in an Indian 
Fort,” &c. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 3 
“*Mrs. Guthrie’s ‘Life in Western India’ is worthy the pen of this 
accomplished writer. Her familiarity with Indian life enables her to 
portray in faithful and vivid hues the character of the Hindoo and 
Mohammedan tribes ; noting the peculiarities of their social and religious 
traditi an Pp ing their personal habits and manners with 
picturesque fidelity."—Daily Telegraph. 


CATHARINE of ARAGON, and 


the SOURCES of the ENGLISH REFORMATION. Edited from the 
French of ALBERT DU BoYs, with Notes, by CHARLOTTE M, YONGE, 
Author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 











“This book is valuable as an able compendium of documents about 
Catharine, and also as a statement of the causes which led to the English 
view of the period, Miss Yonge’s work is thoroughly and conscientiously 
done.—Graphic. 

and 
BARONETAGE for 1881. Under the Especial Patronage of HER 
MAJESTY. Corrected by the Nobility. Fiftieth Edition. 1 vol., 
CHEAP EDITION of LORD 
BRACKENBURY. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of “ Barbara’s 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 5s., bound, and Illustrated. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
1za DUFFUS HARDY. 3 vols. 
AMONG the HILLS. By E. Frances 
THE FUTURE MARQUIS. 
CATHARINE CHILDAR. 3 vols, 

** An interesting story, written in xn agreeable manner. The characters 
are not only clearly defined, but are natural in themselves, It ought to 
SYDNEY. By Georgiana M. Craik, 

Author of ** Dorcas,” ** Anne Warwick,” &c. 3 vols. 
cleverly devised and wholesomely carried out,.”—Saturday Review. 

** Miss Craik bas treated her subject with great freshness and simplicity, 
heroiue and her book.”—Pail Mal Gazette. 

HARRY JOSCELYN. By Mrs. 

**In ‘Harry Joscelyn’ Mrs. Oliphant makes judicious use of sharp and 
telling contrasts. Nothing can be better than her pictures of the bleak 
Anglo-Italian life in Leghorn. Harry himself is a clever and interesting 
study.”—Times. 

LOVE-KNOTS. By the Author of 
**URSULA's LOVE STORY,” &c. 3 vols. 
Athenacum. 
HIS LITTLE MOTHER. By the 
RESEDA. By Mrs. Randolph, Au- 
thor of **Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 
Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
parately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
ENNIEL, SANDYS, E, HUGHES, SAMBOUKNE, &c. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 


Reformation, It should be read by all who want to take a comprehensive 
’ 
LODGE’S PEERAGE 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 
History,” &c. Forming the New Volume of HUKST & BLACKETT’S 
LOVE, HONOUR, and OBEY. By 
PoYNTER, Author of “* My Little Lady,” &c, 2 vols. 
“Miss Childar’s story is exceedingly readable.”—Academy. 
attain considerable popularity.”—John Bull. 
*“*There is much to commend in this novel. It is a very pretty story, 
and by doing so has succeeded in giving a marked individuality both to her 
OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 
Cumberland fells and their rough inhabitants, except her clever sketches of 
‘*This book is very clever and entertaining.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“* There is a good deal of interest in these cleverly knitted ‘ Love-knots,’” 
AUTHOR of *‘ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 
CHEAP EDITIONS. 
se 
Bir J. pe MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 


NOW READY. 
Vols. I. to VI. (“*ABAR” to “‘MYSORE”’’), 8vo, half-morocco, price £2 2s. 


THE 


IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA, 


By W. W. HUNTER, C.I.E., LL.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 
Published by Command of the Secretary of State for India. 

“Tt is a treasury from which the politician and economist may draw countless stores of valuable information, and 
into —_ the general reader can dip with the certainty of always finding something both to interest and instruct 
him.”— Times. 

The remaining Three Volumes, “ NAAF ” to “ ZUTTHUT,” will be issued in July, 

price £1 1s., making £3 3s. for the set of Nine Volumes. 


Lonpon : TRUBNER & CO., Lupeate Hi11. 








Now complete, in 3 vols., post 8vo, pp. 350, 404, 384 and Index, 
cloth, price £1 11s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF MATERIALISM. 
By PROFESSOR F. A. LANGE. 
Authorised Translation from the German by ERNEST C. THOMAS. 


“ Although it is only a few years since Lange’s book was originally published, it already ranks asa 
classic in the philosophical literature of Germany. . . . . So far as he has proceeded, Mr. Thomas 
has done his work with great spirit and intelligence. We have tested the translation at different points, 
and have always found that it reflects the original freely and accurately.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“We see no reason for not endorsing the translator's judgment that it is raised far above the level of 
ordinary controversial writing by its thoroughness, comprehensiveness, and impartiality.” 

Contemporary Review. 





Lonpon: TRUBNER & CO., Lupecatr Hitt. 





This day is published, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BRITISH INDIA and its RULERS. By H.S. Cuy- 


NINGHAM, M.A., one of the Judges of the High Court of Calcutta, and late Member of the Famine 
Commission. 





Lonpoxn: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, Wartextoo Pract. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols, 
A LOST CAUSE: a Story of the Polish Rebellion. 
By W. W. Atprep. 
Lonpon: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Wartrrtoo Pace. 











Now ready, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


THE HORSE: as he Was, as he Is, and as he Ought 


to Be. By James Irvine Lupron, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “The External Anatomy of the 
Horse,” &c. 





Lonpon: WM. H, ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Puace, 





Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 


Sam Slick’s Nature and Human 
Nature, 

John Halifax, Gentleman. 

The Crescent and the Cross. By 
Eliot Warburton. 

Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. 

A Woman's) Thoughts about 
Women. By the Author of 
* John Halifax.’ 

Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Sam BSlick’s Wise Saws. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 

A Life for a Life. By the Author 
of ‘ John Halifax.’ 

Leigh Hunt’s Ola Court Suburb. 

Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 

Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 

Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 

Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance, 

The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. 
Oliphant, 

The Englishwoman in Italy. 

Nothing New. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires, 
urke’s Romance of the Forum. 

Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 

Studies from Life. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Grandmother's Money. 

Jerffreson’s Book about Doctors. 

Mistress and Maid. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 

Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 

St. Olave’s, 

Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton. 


Sam Slick’s American Humour. 





Barbara’s History. 
Edwards, 

Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

No Church, 

Christian's Mistake. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 

Alec Forbes. By George MacDonald, 


By Amelia B, 


Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

A Noble Life’ By the Author of 
* John Halifax,’ 

Dixou’s New America, 
Kobert Falconer. By Geo: Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. . vicetnas 
The Woman's Kingdom. By the 
Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By G. 
W. Dasent, D.C.L. 

David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. 

A Brave Lady. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Hannah. By the Author of * John 
Halifax.’ 

Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 

The Unkind Word. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 

A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

My Little Lady. y E. Frances 
Povnter. 

Phebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Life of Marie Antoinette. By 
Professor C. D. Yonge. 

Sir Gibbie. By George MacDonald, 


Young Mrs, Jardine. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 

Lord Brackenbury, By Amelia B. 
Edwards, 


Now ready, Vol. XI1.—EGYPTIAN TEXTS. 


RECORDS of the PAST: 


Being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments, 
Published under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
Edited by 8. Biren, LL.D, 

With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

London ; 8S. BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row. 


7 TO rs i 7 

HR GLISH ETCHINGS: a Monthly 
Publication of Original Etchings, the work of English Artists. 
Part I, JUNE. Price 3s. 6d.; Japanese Proof arts, $1 1s. 
CONTENTS OF PART I. (JUNE). 

STONE QUARRY, LUDLOW: TWILIGHT, By 8S, H. BAKER. 

LOCH EARN. By Rh. CURRIE, 

A SHEER HULK, By GEORGE STEVENSON. 

IN CHANCERY. By OLIVER BAKER. 
; ___ London : WILLIAM KEEV! Publi-her, 185, Fleet-street. 





32 pp., price 6d, ; Annual Subscription, 6s, 6d., post-free. 


HE ORCHESTRA and the CHOIR. 


Edited by W. A. BARRETT, Mus.B., F.R.S.L., &c. A Monthly 
Review : Musical, Dramatic, and Literary. 


__ London : Sold by W. REEVES, Depot for Musical Works, Fleet-street. 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER. 
Second Thousand, 8vo, cloth, 8s, 


HE DATA of ETHICS: 








being the 
By HERBERT 


First Portion of the ** PRINCIPLES of ETHICS.” 
SPENCER, 
A detailed List of Mr. SPeNcER’s Works may be had on application, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrictta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South l’'rederick-street, Edinburgh, 





Now ready, imp. 4to, cloth, price Three Guineas. 


HARITABLE and PAROCHIAL 


ESTABLISHMENTS. By II. SAXON SNELL, Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, Member of Council of the Sanitary Institute 
of Great Britain, &e., &c. 

Illustrated with Forty-seven Lithographic Plates, besides Woodcuts of 
Pians, Elevations, and details of Hos»itals, Workhouses, Infirmaries, 
Casual Wards, Schools, and like Establist erected and designed 
by the Author; also containing copious extracts from Official Documents of 
Government Regulations for the erection of these classes of Buildings, and 
suggestions fauna Boards contemplating the erection or alteration and 

t of Buildi 











London: B, T. BATSFORD, 52, High Holborn. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HE PROPHECY of SAINT ORAN, 


and other Poems. By MATHILDE BLIND. 
London; NEWMAN & Co., 43, Hart-strect, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


(PHE MUSICAL TIMES for JUNE 


coutains:—Clement Marot and the Huguenot Psalter—The Great 
Composers: Berlioz—Mr. Pepys the Musician, by F, Nueffer—Why the 
Greeks made no Advance in Harmony—Stella : Lyrical Drama by Auteri~ 
Manzocchi—The Operas—Richter and Crystal Palace Concerts— Mr. c. 
Hallé’s Recitals—Festival Services at St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, 
&c.—Wagner’s ** Nibelungen” at Berlin—Occasional Notes, Foreign a 
Country News, Reviews, Correspondence, &c, Price 3d. ; post-free, 4d. 
Annual Subscription, 4s., including postage. \ 








Pur MUSICAL TIMES for JUNE 
contains :—“*Cradle Song,” Part Song, by OLIVER KING. Price, 
separately, 14d. 
London ; NOVELLO, EWER, & Co., 1, Berners-street, W., and 80 and sl, 
Queen-street, E.C. 
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THI EATRES. 


OURT THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT, 
To-night, at 9, WYCHERLEY’S Comedy, 
THE COUNTRY GIRL, 

the sana Comedy « pon Litton’s Series of Performances, will be 
produc LITTON as PEGGY. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by a me ohn a in two acts, 

THE BACHELOR OF ARTS. 


Doors open at 7 ; carriages at 10.50, Seats booked at the Princess’s and 
Court Theatres from 11 till 5. No fees 


Stage Manager, Mr. RAYNHAM. pore Manager, Mr. H. HERMAN, 


mMRURY LANE 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 











The MEININGEN COURT COMPANY of his Serene Highness the GRAND 
DUKE of SAXE MEININGEN, under the gracious patronage of H.R.H. the 
PRINCt of WALES. 


To-night, IPHIGENIE (Goethe). 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, June 20, 21, 


FIESCO (Schiller). 


OLLY THEATRE 
To-night, at 7.15, __ WAITING CONSENT, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
anew Comedietta by Mrs, FAIRBAIRN, 


At 8, a new and original Comedy,in three acts, by HENRY J. BYRON, 
called THE UPPER CRUST. 

Messrs. J. L. Toole, John Billington, E. W. Garden, G. Shelton, and E, D. 
Ward ; Mesdames Effie Liston, Koland Phillips, and Emily Thorne, 

At 10, WELSH RABBITS, 
a musical and dramatic absurdity, by Messrs. R. REECE and KNIGHT 
SUMMERS, with new scenery, dresses, and appointments, 

Messrs. J. L. Toole and E, W. Garden; Mesdames Emily Thorne, Eliza 
Johnstone, 

Box-office open from 10 till 5, 
for booking. Doors open at 7. 


GLOBE THEATRE 
THE OPERA SEASON 


Under the direction of Mr. ALEXANDER HENDERSON, 








Prices 1s. to £3 3s. No free list. No fees 








To-night, at 8, an entirely new and original Opera Comique, in three 
acts, by OFFENBACH, entitled 
LA BOULANGERE, 
Under the immediate direction of Mr. H. B. Farnie, 


New and elaborate scenery by Ryan and Hicks. Dresses, after designs by 
Grévin and Faustin, by Aiias. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a Comedy, after Meilhac and Halévy, entitled 
SEEING FROU-FRKOU. 
Mesdames Amadi, Maud Taylor, Turner, Dubois, Graham, Evelyn, and 
Wadman ; Messrs. Celli, Temple, Ashford, Manstieid, Stepan, and Pauiton, 


Greatly augmented chorus and orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Hiller, Balict master, Mr. Lauri. 


Box-oflice now open. Acting Manager, Mr. W. A. BuRT. 


PERA COMIQUE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. R. D'OyLy CARTE. 

















To-night, at 830, a new Aesthetic Opera, by Messrs. W. S. GILBERT 
and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, entitied 
PATIENCE, 
Messrs. George Grossmith, Kutiand Barrington, Richard Temple, F. 
Thornton, and Durward Leli; Mesdames Leouora Braham, Jessie Bond, 
Julia Gwynne, Fortescue, and Alice Barnett, 


Produced under the personal direction of the Author and Composer, 
Conauctor, Mr. F, Cellier. 


Preceded, at 8, by UNCLE SAMUEL, 
by ARTHUR LAW and GEORGE GROSSMITH. 


Doors opeu at 7,30, 


PRINCE of WALES'S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 





To-night, at 8.49, a new Comedy, in three acts, called 
THE COLONEL, 
By F.C. BURNAND. 
Precedea, at 5, by the one-act Drama, by G. C. HERBERT, 
OUR BITTEREST FOE, 


Doors open at 7.30. Box-otlice open daily from 11 to 5, under the control 
of Mr, MILLER. 


RINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 





FAREWELL PERFORMANCES of MADAME MODJESKA. 

In compliance with numerous requests, MADAME MODJESKA will, 
betore the end of the season, appear in some of the impersonations which 
«xcited so much admiration when given at the Royal Court Theatre, 

Un MUNDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20, 21, and 22, 

ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR. 
On THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 24, and 25, 


HEARTSEASE, 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 28, 29, and 
, Mr. WILLS'S Play, JUANA, 


(m FRIDAY, JULY 1, SPECIAL PERFORMANCE, during which 
MAVAME MODJESKA will appear in a selection of her characters, 
Seats can be booked now. 
nines 


OYALTY THEATRE. 


Manageress, Miss KATE LAWLER. 





To-night, at 7.30, 
At&15, THE MEMBER FOR SLOCUM. 
At 9.30, DON JUAN JUNIOR. 
aieelames Kate Lawler, Harriet Coveney, Ruth Francis, Florence Laven- 
~ F. Clitheroe, Elise Ward, and Annie Lawler ; Messrs. Arthur Williams, 
tank Wyatt, S. Dallas, H. Martell, and Frank Cooper. 
Stage Maneger, FRANK ROTHSAY. Acting Manager, CECIL RALEIGH. 
, Doors open at 7, 


ROSALIE. 





name must be on the label.—Bot 
Chemists, 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 





SUMMER E 


XHIBITION 


NOW OPEN 
Daily 9 to 7. 
Admission, One Shilling; Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


FRY’ 


Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


A perfectly pure and delicious 


beverage, prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 
the superfluous oil extracted. 


COCOA 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air.—Dr. Hassaut. 


**It is strictly pure, and well ee in every way.” 


W. Sroppart, F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol, 


** Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.” 


EXTRACT ™ 


J. S. FRY 


Cuas, A. Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.1L., Analyst for Dublin. 


o FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


A DELICIOUS PREPARATION. 
& SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 








ONDON LIBRARY. 
12, ST JAMES’S SQUARE.—Founded in 1841, 
PaTRON—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq, 

This Library centains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
ia various L Pp , £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-pastSix Prospectus on application, 

ROBERT conned veiaennd and Librarian. 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
531, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Madie’s Library.) 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. ear ot LA the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Pal 
and other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine «xamples of MODERN ART selected 
from the works of Keynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Kossetti, Cave Thomas, &c., &c., &c. 











MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


Subscription Issue of 397 Autotype rep ions of Painti in this 

d Gallery l by Braun & Cie., eB under the superin- 

pte of the Director of the Gallery. The work contains 34 examples 

of Murillo, 48 Veiasquez, 11 Raphael, 25 Titian, 16 Vandyck, 32 Kubens, &c., 

and will be complete in Eight bi-Monthly Issues. For particulars and terms 

of subscription, apply to the MANAGER, The Autotype Company, 531,Oxford- 
street. 











PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 
To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at —_ - 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W. 
The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
General Manager, W.8. BIRD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER, 


HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, ), Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BAN K, 
B Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
an: Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged tor keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bank lertakes for its C free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares, 

— of Credit and Circular ‘Notes issued. 

AP with full p t 











1st March, 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


(TARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


fluid bination for Di tof the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drows: Lo 5 — 
seusations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shou! 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-' , London, whose 
ties 25 9d. and 4s, 6d. each, Sold by all 








PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 

Animates the Spirits and Menta! Faculties. 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and Induces a proper 
— condition of the Nervous and rnecinte states Forces. 


DINNEFORD’S ‘MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the BEST REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 


Gout, and Indigestion, 


And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
Children, and Infants. 


_DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIR RESTORER, 


; jan dag a = oe the oo Gray Hair in afew 
jays. e safest, and cheapest. te to expensive ones 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers.” — — 





He RNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIKE SYSTEM. 
The original, a and most liberal, 
as 

No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road; and 19, PO, and 21, 

Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 





MOEDER begs to announce that the whole 


I @ of the above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious ware+ 
houses in the metropolis. 

Bed-room Suites, from £6 6s. to 50 guineas. 

Drawing-room Suites, from £9 9s. to 45 guineas, 

Dining-1oom Suites, from £7 78. to 40 guineas. 

And all other goods in great variety. 

F,. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham-tourt-road ; and 19, 20 


, and 2) 
Morwell-street, W .C. Estabiished 1862. 





| BRAND & CO.’"S OWN SAUCE, 





Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


POrtreD MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES, 


Also 





[ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





TURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 











CAUTION—BEWAR3E of IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDgESS:— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smirn & Son’s numerous Railway 
Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, 
Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are registered, but they 
may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot at which they obtam 
ther books. There are 500 Bookstall available for this purpose. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the 
supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a day; 
the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the Library which a Subscriber may desire to 
have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be entitled only to 
the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; similarly, Country 
Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the London regulations. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railway 
Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 


6.—Messrs. W. H. Surrun & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that much 
disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the Clerk in charge 
a list comprising at least /wice as many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 














I.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON 
TERMINUS, OR 186, STRAND— 


6 Months. 12 Months. 

£ s. d. 2s. d. 

For One Volume at atime ee ee nee tee ae 110 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes _,, ito A oe ae aa - 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Four _e,, - n~— im «— « w— « «BO «—. ee 

| ee = ee Sy 

For Fifteen a mi on se oe ioe aia aa «a S28 5 5 0 

II.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 

For One Volume atatime «9-0 oe ee ee ee O12 0 sd 612-220 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes nn ror re ‘i ne =e ies ie 7 ¢ ~~ £23 6 

(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Three __e,, ~ oes or is roe seo ose - C2 . ££ SD 

For Four _e,, fa ava = ‘is ve sas ow. 2 | ®O 210 0 

For Six “ x ee are: — lM 

For Twelve mI i nes ais = wes “e oe ovo oe oe 5 5 0 

III.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c. 

For Twenty-four Volumes atatime -- «+» -» - - § 50 .- 990 

For Thirty-six i mu ret ove dea ae -— €OQOOQ . 2S 

For Forty-eight ni ad ae a Cll 

For Sixty me - ove nt wee hate +1300 .. 23 9 0 

For Seventy-two . - toe ee wee ee ee 110 0 -.. 28 2 0 

For Eighty-four - i -18 00 «. 3215 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 


Terms For SpectaL TRAVELLING Sunscriptioys, Lists of Books in circulation, or any other information can be obtained 
at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 





A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and can be had upon application at 
the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in degant bindings for Gentlemen’s Libraries. 


—) 
— — 
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